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Fohn Ruskin 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD 
Author of “The Life of John Ruskin,” etc. 


“RUSKIN was ‘commemorated’ at Venice on 
Sept. 21 in a manner worthy of him.” This is 
translated from a letter by one of the chief actors 
in the ceremony. “The King and Queen of Italy, 
accompanied by ladies-in-waiting who repre- 
sented most of the ancient families of Venice, 
arrived in gondolas, and climbed the steps of the 
Giant’s Staircase to hear a discourse on the 
author of ‘The Stones of Venice.’ All the repre- 
sentatives of the province and, at their head, 
one whose name conjures up past history, Count 
Grimani, were present; and in the Hall of the 
Pregadi, filled to overflowing, every avenue 
choked with listeners, standing, there crowded 
more than fifteen hundred persons, ‘ Ruskinians’ 
of nearly every country. A Venetian deputy, 
Professor Fradeletto, delivered a stirring address, 
emphasising the circumstance that Italy invited 
a Frenchman to do honour to an Englishman, 
and drew happy auguries for the coming union 
of hearts and minds in our ‘old Europe.’ He was 
warmly applauded. 

“Of the speech that followed I say nothing; it 
is hardly my part to do so. It was dictated to 
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me as I spoke by the pictures on the walls, the 
frescoes, the monuments,. by all the Stones of 
Venice. 

“TI tried to say, first, what Ruskin had done 
for Venice; then, why he had chosen Venice from 
among all the celebrated cities of art for the 
subject of his work; and, finally, why we so long 
afterwards chose Ruskin among so many writers 
on art for this Commemoration. Ina word, Why 
did Ruskin love Venice?—and Why do we love 
Ruskin? Such was the theme of the discourse, 
and you will guess its development. 

“Tf it were necessary to prove that the words 
of the Master of Brantwood are words of life, 
the speech then made would prove it abundantly. 
And the English who were in the hall must have 
felt the universality, the real ‘ catholicity ’ of the 
Ruskinian spirit. I do not know if ever the 
subjects then treated have been set forth with 
such freedom before an aristocracy and a court; 
but this I can say—that the splendid passage 
from ‘The Nature of Gothic,’ beginning ‘You must 
either make a tool of the creature or a man of 
him,’ down to ‘It is verily this degradation of 
the operative into a machine’ and ‘There is 
pestilential air at the bottom of it,’ literally 
lifted the hearers off their feet. I may say as 
much, for I was no more in the matter than the 
voice, or the speaking-trumpet. I put nothing 
of myself into it except my conviction.” 

A Roman paper, reporting the lecture, says, 
“He evoked with consummate power the bella 
figura of the intensely sensitive English artist 
who guided painting to new ideals. At the close, 
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de la Sizeranne demonstrated what effects had 
been left on the evolution of the artistic spirit 
of the whole world by the teaching and principles 
of Ruskin.” “The peroration,” says a Venetian 
paper, “spoken with fire, won the liveliest 
applause from the public. Robert de la Sizer- 
anne was much affected,” and the king shook 
his hand again and again, and the queen gave 
him her hand to kiss, and there was quite a sort 
of fairy-tale scene. A Paris newspaper, com- 
menting on the splendour of the occasion, adds, 
“Ruskin merited this magnificence. . . . Aussi la 
conférence de M. de la Sizeranne, a Venise, nous 
semble-t-elle un hommage symbolique et parfait.” 

Now, discounting as you please the impulsive- 
ness of the South, and the contagion of enthusi- 
asm, these tributes from strangers and foreigners 
must be puzzling to those who regard Ruskin as 
only a rhetorician. Is he, after all, going to be 
remembered as one of the Great Men? 

A Great Man is one who exerts great powers. 
It does not need the greatest kind of power to 
steer a party; the organisation is there, and the 
hand on the tiller need not be a very strong one 
to turn the ship about. It does not need the 
highest kind of power to do some one work well, 
to invent and discover, to reap what others have 
sown and watered. But it needs the highest kind 
of power to fight the world single-handed and 
prevail; to impose one’s ideals in spite of opposi- 
tion. 

Some of Ruskin’s ideals have certainly pre- 
vailed; and their very success has obscured the 
struggles of their birth. It is not only that he 
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made artists look at nature, and made the public 
look at art, that he brought architecture into the 
view of the man in the street, and added the 
beauty of life to the other conscious aims of the 
‘age; it was his personal effort more than any 
other cause that created this great change from 
early Victorian to late Victorian thought; but 
most of the principles accepted by modern criti- 
cism are those he preached. Nobody before him 
pressed the need of sincerity in art, nor the claim 
of altruism in social science; and from these two 
principles how much of the present-day attitude 
has been derived! His doctrines are the common- 
places of the age, retailed by writers who are 
unconscious of their origin, and only know 
Ruskin by his occasional paradoxes, and perhaps 
his occasional word-painting. 

What sort of man was able to accomplish this? 
It might seem easy to answer the question from 
his autobiography, the free and_ entertaining 
gossip of an old man who looked at his youth 
as a curious but quite detached phenomenon, 
describing the boy sometimes with a pat on the 
back and sometimes with a snub or a jest. 
Nothing could be more candid. But the story 
stops short just where one wants to know how 
he came to write his important books. It tells 
none of the secrets of his art, none of the sources 
of his power, beyond what may be inferred from 
early education and environment. 

From his letters, of which more than enough 
are in print, very little can be gathered. The 
circumstances of the moment are always brightly 
described; there is plenty of information about 
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his friends and neighbours, plenty of trifles and 
personal detail, but always of the external kind. 
“Don’t talk about your work, but do it,” he used 
to say; and we are thrown back upon the internal 
and indirect evidence of his books for real self- 
revelation, the revelation of character and tem- 
perament, which matter more than all the outside 
facts. 

Too much has been made of these accidents, 
as if they explained his genius. That he was 
brought up in a small and in some respects 
narrow-minded family accounts for hardly any 
of his distinctive thought. His mother was a 
singularly strong-souled woman; his father was 
a man of far more culture than was common 
among business people. Ruskin as a _ boy 
travelled frequently; he had friends of his own 
age to whom he was fondly attached; he went 
to no public school, but he was at a private school 
under a master of considerable reputation, and at 
Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner of Christ 
Church, he certainly had the chance of seeing 
a good deal of “life.” The isolation of his mind 
would probably have been just as remarkable 
if he had been sent to Eton or Rugby; any school- 
master can point to boys who never quite amal- 
gamate with the rest, not necessarily because 
they have genius, but because they have char- 
acter. Ruskin’s curiously yielding manner 
deceived his acquaintances continually; they 
thought him weak until they found that they 
could not do what they liked with him, and then 
they quarrelled with him. But he cannot be 
lightly treated as a “product.” He did, in after 
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life, revert to many of his father’s and mother’s 
views in minor matters; but the whole of his 
middle period was embittered by a conscientious 
and deep-seated difference with his father on 
social questions, and by a similar difference with 
his mother on religion. 

His first important work was a proof of this 
independence of character and freedom from 
environment. Nobody was more cautious and 
canny than his father, less willing to compromise 
himself or to give offence. And yet, as soon as 
young Ruskin left Oxford, he threw himself into 
a struggle, in the course of which he attacked 
not only all the recognised authorities on art, 
but also depreciated his most valued personal 
friends by the apotheosis of Turner; Turner 
meanwhile disapproving of the adventure. 

What was the motive that prompted “ Modern 
Painters” ? It was not ambition; there were 
many easier paths to fame and fortune open, and 
at no time does ambition seem to have been a 
traceable impulse in Ruskin’s mind. It was 
hardly even love of justice, though he felt that 
Turner had been unfairly treated; for the book 
is not a dispassionate criticism of current art, 
but a most impassioned piece of special pleading. 
He has been called by one of his admirers a great 
gladiator; in one sense this is true, for his sword- 
play as a champion of fence was unrivalled in 
his age. But a gladiator meant one who was 
either a mercenary,—and nobody ever paid 
Ruskin for fighting the connoisseur and the 
economist; or it meant a slave,—and, except to 
his ideals, there could hardly be anyone less 
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under control throughout his life. The motive 
of “ Modern Painters” and of all the rest was the 
instinct for fighting, mixed with the instinct for 
teaching,—the need to use the power he owned. 

The contents of that first book, however, 
showed other qualities which directed the pug- 
nacity. He was not what we now call a critic, 
and whenever he ventured into the domain of 
technical or historical criticism he found himself 
in a false position. Indeed, he said in his Oxford 
lectures that he did not profess to examine the 
authenticity of art work, but its appeal. In so 
doing he invented a new order of literature, the 
creative and imaginative writing on art, in itself 
a kind of art for art’s sake. But he had no great 
gift of analysis. Mazzini, it is true, said that 
Ruskin had the most analytic mind in Europe; 
but Mazzini had a special and not very favourable 
use for the word, as if it were pretty much the 
same as reactionary and opposed to progress; 
he and Ruskin hardly knew one another, and had 
many points of difference which would have 
made intercourse and mutual understanding 
difficult. 

It is often said that analysis was Ruskin’s 
chief power; but it is hard to see on what 
grounds. His analysis goes little farther than a 
certain parade of sermon-headings and sub- 
divisions, at which he laughed in later days; as 
when he described his difficulties in keeping the 
Lamps of Architecture to the sacred number of 
seven. His early work was modelled chiefly on 
sermons, which is enough to account for the 
mannerism; it did not go very deep; and one 
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can hardly give the name of analysis to his far- 
fetched etymologies, often as misleading as 
George Borrow’s. But like Borrow, and more, 
he had the gift of imaginative representation ; he 
could observe emotionally and convey the scene 
or the statement with all the emotion in it. 

In this process there is the possibility of 
innumerable fallacies, but not the fallacy of 
the critic by rule, or of the blunt-minded judge 
with his crude likes and dislikes, or of the 
ignorant partizan with his devotion to a side. 
Ruskin’s method was identical with that of the 
higher class of poetry in all ages; and it enabled 
him to understand without effort, without con- 
scious analysis, much that is obscure in the 
artistic mind. No doubt his own powers and 
habits conditioned his views and appreciations 
in art. He had little interest in the painter who 
copied the lay-figure’s drapery or the reeds by 
the river, except as a means of study. His praise 
was always given to the artist who passed the 
subject through the crucible of his imagination, 
and then was able to lay on his paint with fresh 
and unsullied directness, but at the same time 
with that power of “ design,” as the word is techni- 
cally used, which he called “invention.” His 
praise was not won by high aims or didactic 
purpose, though he found literary meaning in 
pictures; but from Tintoret to Kate Greenaway 
the artists he admired were those who showed 
this combination of powers. Those whom he 
passed over failed either in frankness of execution 
or in decorative charm. 

As a word-painter, himself, he was first known. 
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He used to be annoyed, and it was not affectation, 
by the praise of his descriptive passages at the 
expense of his argument. To him they were 
necessary illustrative matter, and he did not like 
to see them extracted as the plums of the pudding. 
But he would hardly have caught the public ear 
without them. A treatise on the principles of 
art, without the picturesque passages and the 
emotion, would have carried more conviction to 
experts, but it would not have introduced the 
artist to the reader with the same effect of inti- 
macy. After all, that was Ruskin’s first service ; 
and at no period has art been so consciously 
brought into touch with life, for better or 
worse, aS in Ruskin’s days, and through his 
agency. 

In this work he had to say out what he believed 
to be the normal feelings of human nature about 
a subject which had been the connoisseur’s pre- 
serve. That was in the days when Locke was 
the standard metaphysician, and when self- 
introspection was a recognised method. To-day 
perhaps a writer on the same theme would think 
himself up-to-date in trying to get statistics of 
taste. Is not something of the sort attempted in 
the daily papers? But these competitions and 
popular votes are worthless unless we know the 
value of each recorded opinion, and above all, 
how it was arrived at. One complete account 
of the reasons of approval is worth more than a 
million cries of “ay” or “no”; and there is still 
something to be said for Ruskin’s introspective 
process. And yet he knew the risk he was run- 
ning. The motto on the title-page of every 
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volume of “Modern Painters” shows that he 
expected to be charged with egoism. 


“ Accuse me not of arrogance,” 


he says, quoting Wordsworth, 


“Tf, having walked with Nature, 
And offered, far as frailty would allow, 
My heart a daily sacrifice for Truth, 
I now affirm of Nature and of Truth, 
Whom I have served, that their Divinity 
Revolts, offended at the ways of men, 
Philosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties composed, 
And twice ten thousand interests, do yet prize 
This soul, and the transcendent universe, 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud self-love her own intelligence.” 


Later, having passed through studies and experi- 
ences not common to most, he became impatient 
of crude opinion. It is a quite unfounded notion 
that, because in age he was a recluse and did not 
read the papers, he knew nothing of life; few 
men had more opportunities or observed the 
world more keenly, though few can keep them- 
selves so aloof and so fitted to estimate what they 
observe. 

Of himself he was a curiously detached spec- 
tator. “Praeterita,” and the condemnatory notices 
of his earlier works which amuse the readers of 
his later books, prove how little there was in him 
of that opinionativeness which is the real egoism. 
To write in the first person is not egoism of the 
heart, but only of the pen. It is not when self 
is the subject of thought that one is an egoist, but 
when self is the object. 
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The note in Ruskin that is usually called egoism 
would be more truly called sensibility. It carried 
with it, for him, the defect of the virtue. With- 
out it he would not have been the sensitised plate, 
to record nature and art, and the unnoticed joys 
and too little heeded sorrows of humanity. He 
would not have so loved scenery and made others 
love it—there is now even a society for preserving 
the scenery of Switzerland from its admirers. 
Nor would he have loved dumb animals, becom- 
ing the chief exponent in his time of that school 
of natural history which observes life and char- 
acter rather than structure and anatomy. Nor 
would he have had that magnetic nature which 
attracted so many and various friends to his way- 
ward, incalculable personality. 

But more than that, he would not have felt as 
no one else of his time felt, in any articulate 
degree, the keen sympathy which dictated his 
social theories. Others have stood up for the 
people by way of righting their own wrongs; 
there have been many philanthropists; but it 
would not be easy to parallel the sacrifice of all 
personal aims, pleasures and prejudices which 
made Ruskin, the old Tory, into the prophet of 
democracy. 

The one chief note of his social Utopia is Co- 
operation, the Law of Help. The burden of his 
complaint against the world is that people are 
blind to the mischief they do; that the source of 
injustice is failure in sympathy. Others have 
codified more plausible schemes, but he went 
to the root of the matter; not law, but love, is 
his remedy. And just as his verdicts on art 
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revealed the mental gifts and processes which 
conditioned them, so in this trend and outcome 
of his thought upon morals and society we must 
look for the key-note of his character. 

The reason why, with so much sirength, there 
was so large a measure of failure in Ruskin’s 
immediate aims is closely connected with this 
same characteristic of sensibility and sympathy. 
He felt too strongly to state his point clearly; 
he felt too widely to expound fully, to follow up 
his plans and to bring one matter to success at a 
time. With a much broader outlook than other 
moralists, and literary ability at least equal to 
any, his tactics were continually at fault; his 
battles were frontal attacks, “magnificent, but 
not war.” With an immense desire for truth and 
capacity for detail, he could not lay formal siege 
long enough to carry any one position completely. 
One is tempted to fancy that there was some 
touch of Celtic desultoriness in his nature, 
making him, for practical purposes of literary 
strife, a Gaulish chief or an Arthurian knight, 
not a great general. His antiquarian work at 
Venice was original and brilliant, but not exhaus- 
tive; again, on the early Italian engravers, and 
in other subjects, he sounded the charge, so to 
say, before his forces were in position. In fram- 
ing schemes of social reform he gave vistas and 
vignettes of new worlds to conquer, but no 
Ordnance-survey of the promised land. He has 
tempted many an adventurer, ill equipped, to 
the search for El Dorado, and to ignorance and 
egoism his books have been always misleading. 
And yet no one has so stimulated adventure 
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and spurred endeavour toward high and noble 
aims. 

That he was a Quixote and his hopes mere 
dreams, he always strenuously denied; and he 
was right. His views were merely too far ahead 
for easy reach. Much of his Utopia, it should 
also be remembered, is the play of imaginative 
wit; no one can understand Ruskin without 
appreciating his humour, especially the light 
touch of suggestion and allusion which carries 
the reader out over the wall and back again, like 
a dog following a coach. It is the mere joy of 
living in the intellectual world, the surplus 
energy and sport of mental power, leaving the 
dull reader behind. That humour, playing with 
the elementary commonsense of his mind, makes 
the curious charm of his writing. Commonsense 
there undoubtedly was; in art, for example, he 
never went into ecstasies over craziness and cant; 
in social theory he “would use the Devil as a 
local black if he wanted him.” He had no more 
fear of a verbal inconsistency, nor of a real one 
in matters of detail, than the British Constitution 
has; sure of the fundamental soundness of his 
thought. But it leaves too much to the sort of 
reader who would rather have had a good plain 
hand-book to the subject. One must admit the 
defects of his qualities. 

But was he a Great Man? Is there such a 
creature? We have known four-and-twenty 
leaders of revolts, not all of them names to last. 
Foreign renown, it has been said, portends future 
reputation. Ruskin was so heedless of it that he 
would never let his books be translated. And 
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yet they seem to have found him out, lately, 
abroad. 

From his door at Coniston, Helvellyn is visible, 
a little knob in the ring of eminences, hardly 
distinguished except by a touch more white in 
winter. Climb the moor, and you see one mass 
of hill rising as you rise, and bulking huge on 
the sky line. If you get high enough or far 
enough away, you will have no doubt which is 
Helvellyn. 

















L? Aristocrate 
By D. K. BROSTER 


Wuen first Anastase saw it dart swiftly across 
the grass he thought that it was a white rabbit. 

Not indeed that Anastase knew much about 
rabbits in their natural state. He was Parisian 
born and bred, and had not often strayed so far 
out of the city as on this autumn day of 1789, 
when he stood peering furtively into the little 
garden at Neuilly. 

Anastase possessed a fine Christian name, but 
little else. Good looks were certainly not his. 
He was at that age when the traces of a young 
and bristly beard may, if their owner please, 
adorn his chin, and Anastase did so please. His 
vague mouth was easily moved to a grin, though 
a spark of ferocity shone sometimes in his stupid 
little eyes. He wore a soiled red cap, a dirty 
blouse, a forlorn pair of striped trousers, and 
sabots which did not match. Turning a piece 
of grass in his mouth, he shifted from one leg to 
the other as he watched for the reappearance of 
the white rabbit from the clump of verbena and 
wondered whether he could possibly induce it to 
come within striking distance of him. For 
Anastase had a very healthy appetite, and the 
prospect of a meal appeared remote. 

Yet Anastase had a home, and he had a bread- 
winning mother, whose vocation was that of a 
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fishwife at the Halles, and who gave him more 
to eat than she reserved for herself, and cuffed 
him, for all his nascent beard, when there was 
nothing for either. This ‘at least kept him 
warm, and lately he had been more often warmed 
than fed. But yesterday had his mother sworn 
violently at him, dealt him several blows with a 
mop-handle, and finally, embracing him, said 
that better times were coming. She then gave 
him her share of the meal that she was preparing, 
which Anastase took and consumed because he 
dared not do otherwise. Nor indeed did it enter 
his head to protest. This insensibility was the 
effect of living under a despotism. 

Anastase’s presence at Neuilly was also a 
result of the same system of government; it had 
transpired upon enquiry that his vigorous 
parent, in common with some thousand of her 
sisters, contemplated a personal interview with 
her sovereigns at Versailles. 

“What, ask the Austrian for bread?” Anastase 
had said contemptuously. 

His mother fixed him with a fierce eye. Like 
many of her class she was, or had been, a royalist 
at heart. “Never let me hear you use that name 
again!” she screamed, aiming at him a blow 
which he was lucky enough to dodge. “You 
shall not see her then, misérable !” 

And she kept her word. When the yelling 
horde of starving women started for Versailles 
on the morning of October the fifth, Anastase 
was not among the rabble which accompanied 
them. To see the. pikes and not to be allowed 
to carry one—to hear the Ca ira and not to be 
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permitted to swell it—was ever parental authority 
stretched so far, to receive so incredible an 
obedience? Mére Frochot was possibly the best 
obeyed individual in all France that day. 

“Mayn’t I go out at all, then?” asked Anastase, 
almost whimpering. 

“Yes,” said the tyrant, “you may. You may 
go anywhere you like, except the way we go. 
But if you set so much as a toe on the Sévres 
road—well, you’ll not want to set one anywhere 
else for a long time! Be sure I shall know of 
it.” 

And the great gaunt woman strode away to 
the Place de la Greve. For all her championship 
of royalty, she had a rusty sabre at her hip. 

Anastase sulked for two hours. Then he 
lounged about by the quays. Every one who 
was not a part of it was talking of the march to 
Versailles. This annoyed him. Finally he 
thought that he too would go out of Paris, and 
shortly found himself, with no design at all, look- 
ing enviously at this green garden in Neuilly. 

And as he looked, and speculated upon the 
rabbit tribe, and the fortunes of the rich, he 
heard a voice proceeding from the direction of 
the house. “Hermine! Hermine!” it called. 
“Viens, ma petite! Viens, Hermine! viens pour 
ton déjeuner!” 

And at this sound the white animal emerged 
from the tuft of verbena and began to trot with 
moderate haste towards the house. It was then 
that Anastase saw his mistake, for the so-called 
rabbit had a long bushy tail, which at that 
moment it was carrying stiffly erect, after the 
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fashion of a banner. It was a beautiful white 
cat. 

To Anastase the idea of mistaking a cat for 
a rabbit appeared, for some reason, supremely 
ludicrous. Forgetting that he was trespassing, 
he gave vent to a loud laugh. This caused the 
piece of grass to fall out of his mouth, and when 
he straightened himself after picking it up, he 
dropped it again from surprise. Where she had 
come from was a mystery, but there, a few paces 
away from him, stood a very young girl in a 
white dress. She had the cat in her arms. 
Anastase had never seen anyone so fair, so white, 
so beautiful. She looked at him with dilated 
eyes. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, quite 
gently, but with the faintest air of command. 

“Dame!” said Anastase sulkily. “How you 
frightened me! I am doing no harm.” 

The child—she looked about fourteen—glanced 
at his lanky ragged figure, and up at his unpre- 
possessing features. 

“Would you please to go, then?” 

But Anastase seemed unable to take his eyes 
off her. He shifted from one foot to the other, 
and a vague smile came over his face. The cat’s 
mistress looked more puzzled than alarmed. She 
scanned him again, very seriously, and added, 
“Unless there is anything that you want?” 

And at that a strange daring came over 
Anastase. Usually he shared the profound 
hatred and somewhat nervous contempt with 
which his neighbours regarded an aristocrat, but 
in face of this aristocrat—for of course she was 
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one—he found his theories sit unaccountably 
loose. Perhaps it was because she was so small. 

“TI should like—to touch your cat, Mamzelle. 
I—I have never seen one like her before.” 

For one instant the little lady hesitated, clasp- 
ing her treasure closer. Then she came a trifle 
nearer. 

“You may stroke her,” she said graciously. 

And Anastase’s large dirty hand rested for a 
second on the white fur. He drew it gently 
along, smiling his wide and rather inane smile. 
But Hermine did not smile. On the contrary, 
her tail began to sway ominously under her mis- 
tress’s arm. Never had so bourgeois a touch 
profaned her coat. And as Anastase, almost in 
an ecstasy, prepared to pass his hand a second 
time along that expanse of snow, Hermine 
struggled, and turning, buried her pearly little 
teeth, sharp as needles, in the objectionable 
member. As her unfortunate admirer hastily 
withdrew it she leapt from the encircling arms 
and fled swiftly into a bush. 

The child gave a cry of horror. Perhaps she 
expected some retaliatory measures on the part 
of the victim. But the youth was looking at his 
bleeding thumb with an air of pleased curiosity. 

“Tiens! what small teeth!” was his remark. 

“It is bleeding! Oh, I am so sorry. Never, 
never has she done such a thing!” 

Anastase sucked his hand. “I thought it was 
a rabbit,” he murmured rather inconsequently. 

“Tf Monsieur will allow me to tie it up,” said 
the child, with the phrase and the tone she would 
have used to one of her own rank; to such 
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a height had Anastase’s misfortune exalted 
him. 

But the hero was too shy for this privilege. 
The sight of the proffered scrap of cambric 
alarmed him, and he thrust his hand deep into 
his trouser pocket. 

“It’s nothing, Mamzelle. I was bitten by a 
dog once,” he said proudly. “Look, your cat is 
coming out!” 

The outraged mistress turned round. Under- 
neath the lowest laurel leaves a pair of brilliant 
eyes watched her. 

“ Ah, little serpent!” she cried, stooping. “Ah, 
graceless little viper! Come here that I may 
scold thee. Come here and beg Monsieur’s 
pardon!” 

But at this exordium Hermine retreated into 
the inner fastnesses of the laurel and was no 
more seen. 

“No déjeuner for thee, then,” said her mistress 
with determination. Anastase wished the meal 
might be passed on to him, and as if the little 
lady had surprised this desire on his face she 
said quickly and rather timidly. 

“Would you like something too—some refresh- 
ment?” 

Anastase unhesitatingly admitted that he 
would. But when the girl told him to follow 
her to the house he hung back. This aristocrat 
and her marvellous cat might be charming, but 
in her chateau was probably a dungeon like those 
which the demolition of the Bastille had dis- 
closed only this summer. It was much better 
for a good patriot to remain without, and put 
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some bread and meat in his pocket to eat on the 
road. Suppressing his reasons, Anastase inti- 
mated his preference for this course, and while 
the white lady departed to comply he lay down 
and tried fruitlessly to lure Hermine from the 
laurel bush. It did not strike him how trustingly 
he was being treated by her owner. By drawing 
his finger along the dead leaves beneath the bush 
he succeeded in gaining a scratch from a flashing 
white paw. 

“She has scratched me!” he announced with 
pride as Mademoiselle came back over the lawn. 
But his grin was so purely the grin of delight 
that this time the vixen’s proprietress did not 
apologise. She watched Anastase stuffing the 
bread and meat into his pocket. 

“With this,” said the latter, suddenly becom- 
ing talkative, “and with what my mother 
brings back from Versailles, we shall do, 
Mamzelle.” 

“Versailles,” repeated the child in surprise; 
“why is your mother at Versailles?” 

“She has gone to see the King and the Aus— 
the Queen,” responded Anastase importantly. 

Mademoiselle looked still more puzzled. 
“Your mother—is she then "—— 

“My mother belongs to the Halles, Mamzelle. 
She has gone to ask the King for bread. I saw 
them go—thousands of them, and men too. Oh! 
the fine sight!” 

Mademoiselle had turned very pale. 

“Thousands of them!” she repeated. “Then 
there will be fighting "—— 

“Fighting?” said Anastase, who had begun to 
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move off. “Why should there be fighting? My 
mother loves the King and Queen.” 

“It means some disaster!” said the child, 
wringing her hands. “Please go! please go! I 
must send to see. There will be fighting with 
the gardes du corps. Oh, Gaston, Gaston!” 

“My mother loves the King and Queen,” re- 
iterated Anastase, repeating the fact lately 
impressed on him. “Good-bye, Mamzelle. She 
will protect the gardes du corps.” 

But the promise of this protection, which 
seemed to Anastase so potent, could not have 
carried much conviction to the heart of his bene- 
factress, for as he slouched out of the gate he 
turned, and saw that she had sunk down on the 
damp grass by the laurel bush with her hands 
before her face. He was sorry for the distress 
of this aristocrat, though he did not grasp its 
cause, and he stood a moment meditating. Just 
then the white cat emerged from the laurel in 
pursuit of a dead leaf. Anastase watched her 
gambols for a minute longer with an admiring 
smile, and then, considerably cheered, set forth 
on the road back to Paris, munching as he went. 





IT. 


Outside the guard-house at the Montmartre 
barrier on a warm night of June a group of 
persons of more or less unprepossessing appear- 
ance were lounging and talking. It was not 
exactly their business, since the municipal guard 
_was there for the purpose, but it was a congenial 
employment, this stopping of all out-going 
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travellers and demanding their passports. In 
this task a good patriot might both show his 
zeal and enjoy some fun, for the last traveller 
had been a ci-devant attempting to escape with a 
forged pass. That was more than an hour ago, 
and he was now safely on his way back under 
arrest, having played his last stake, and lost. 

Little but flight, indeed, remained to the 
royalists by the middle of the year of grace 1792, 
and it was quite worth while to spend an hour 
or so at the barrier and see them trying to get 
through. Sometimes, too, there were pickings to 
be had; this last aristo, for instance, had been 
relieved, when he was stopped, of several small 
objects worth possessing. One of these now 
shone, beneath the light from the reverbére, in 
the hands of a youth who could scarcely believe 
his good luck, for it was a gold snuffbox, heavily 
chased, with some glittering stone set in the lid. 
It seemed to the present owner so dazzling a 
fortune that he forgot, as he looked at it, how he 
had laughed when it was taken from its past 
possessor, and how the ci-devant, with his white 
face, had laughed to:. A little later an informal 
drawing of lots, consequent upon a quarrel, had 
bestowed the spoil on Anastase Frochot. 

It was very welcome, for the two years and 
eight months which had passed over Anastase’s 
untidy head since he watched a white kitten at 
Neuilly had not improved his fortunes. True, 
he was bigger and stronger, he could and did 
carry a pike on occasions with the best, and he 
had now no mother to cuff him. But somehow 
he missed her blows, and the scanty savings 
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which she had left him had long ago come to an 
end. He sometimes got odd jobs to do in the 
Cité, but he was often hungry, and a disposition 
never very industrious had found still less invita- 
tion to industry in times so compact of riot and 
robbery. So at this moment Anastase, standing 
apart from his comrades, turned over the little 
box and wondered how much it would fetch. The 
occupation showed his face a good deal less 
vacant and something more brutalised than of 
yore. His old wide smile had with it a twist of 
ferocity and cunning. 

“To think that they carry things like this in 
their pockets!” he was reflecting. “Sacrébleu! 
I wish heaven would send us another.” 

As if in answer to his prayer the noise of 
wheels was heard approaching in the soft night. 
The whole place was on the alert in an instant; 
the guard turned out, the loungers started for- 
ward from the wall. “Another fly come to the 
web, brothers,” shouted a jocular spirit. “Let 
us see if it be a fat one.” 

The carriage approached at a steady trot. 
Anastase thrust his treasure into his pocket. 

“ Halte!” The command was echoed by half 
a score of voluntary assistants and they sprang 
to the horses’ heads. But the driver pulled up 
readily enough. 

“Descend, citizens, and show your passports.” 

The loafers crowded round as the soldiers 
opened the door of the berline, and there emerged, 
first, a handsome young man in a long redingote, 
and then a young girl in a cloak, whom he 
assisted to alight. She was not veiled, and as 
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the light struck on her pale, frightened little 
face, Anastase recognised his démoiselle of the 
white cat. 

He had never seen her since that day. Once 
or twice he had thought of her, but more than 
once of the wonderful kitten which he had taken 
for a rabbit, comparing, not to their advantage, 
the starved tabbies of the Cité with that pheno- 
menon. Directly he saw the lady of Neuilly he 
knew, of course, that she and her companion 
were aristocrats escaping. He followed them in. 

The young man was showing his passport to 
the official designated for the purpose. 

“The citizen Mosset,” read the latter aloud, 
sitting at his high desk, “ aged 26; height, hum, 
hum; occupation, bookseller; destination, Rouen.” 
He broke off and looked at the traveller, who 
sustained the scrutiny firmly. “The citoyenne 
Mosset, wife of the above, aged seventeen; 
height——- your wife is very young, citizen.” 

“We have only been married a week,” re- 
sponded the young man. He was pale, but 
perfectly calm, while the girl was trembling 
visibly, and seemed to be looking furtively, 
among the rough and scowling faces, for some- 
one who was not there. 

“Corbleu! it is a honeymoon, then! ” 

“Tf the citizen likes to put it so,” said the young 
man with the glimmer of a smile. “In reality 
it is a less pleasant journey which we take— 
that of business. We are hoping to set up a 
shop in Rouen.” 

“ Tiens ! but he is a good liar, that one,” thought 
Anastase. “Mademoiselle is fortunate! ” 
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“ And your stock-in-trade, where is that, then?” 
asked the official with an air of cleverness. “I 
see no signs of it.” 

The fugitive aristocrat smiled again, as one 
who smiles at an ignorant question. “We are 
going to treat for a business,” he explained. 
“Surely the citizen would not have us encumber 
ourselves with a library before we have a roof 
to put it under.” 

“Oh, in that case!” said the commissary satis- 
fied. “Good luck to you, then, Citizen Mosset. 
Here is your passport; it is quite in order.” The 
young man took it with a steady hand, and began 
to replace it in his pocket-book, not noticing the 
attention with which the loiterer nearest to her 
was regarding his companion. 

“What has the citoyenne got under her cloak?” 

The girl shrank back as the owner of the 
rough voice seemed about to pull aside her 
mantle, and the young man swung round, his 
eyes on fire. But he had mastered himself in 
an instant. 

“Show them, mon amie,” he said gently, and 
as she seemed reluctant, or too terrified, to obey, 
he lifted her cloak a little way himself. Anastase 
gazed open-mouthed, for in Mademoiselle’s arms, 
more beautiful than ever, was her white cat, half 
asleep. Stifled cries of admiration went round 
the room, and the young man with a smile 
dropped the corner of the cloak and offered his 
arm to his wife. 

“Stop a moment!” cried the same voice. Its 
owner advanced to. the throne of authority. 


“Citizen commissary, that fine beast is no book- 
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seller’s cat. It is such a cat as would belong to 
these sacrés aristos.” 

“ That is true,” said the commissary reflectively, 
and he got down from his stool. “Let me see 
the animal again.” And again Hermine’s repose 
was disturbed. 

The commissary’s brow grew dark as he gazed 
upon her. And Hermine, thoroughly annoyed, 
uttered a little moan of vexation, and, fixing 
him with her sea-green eyes, began to swish her 
tail. She did not in the least realise that two 
lives were hanging upon it while she thus drew 
attention to its size. 

“It is true,” repeated the commissary. “None 
but ci-devants could have a cat with such 
a tail, with such fur, and of such a colour. 
Your passport again, if you please, Citizen 
Mosset.” 

But ere the sinister turn of affairs produced 
by Hermine’s presence became any darker the 
door opened. A very tall man in the uniform of 
the National Guards came in. 

“Ah, bonsoir, citizen,” he said genially to the 
commissary. “Bonsoir, Mosset; bonsoir, ma 
cousine. Off to Rouen, I suppose?” 

The little lady of Neuilly, with her cloak 
thrown back and Hermine tightly clasped in her 
arms, turned to him with a look of unspeakable 
relief. The commissary seemed staggered. 

“Citizen,” he said respectfully, for this was 
one whose patriotism could not for a moment be 
doubted, “the passport is correct, it is true, but 
since this cat ’—— 

“What cat?” 
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“This cat which the citoyenne does not deny 
to be hers, and which could belong to no one 
but a ci-devant °"—— 

The new-comer interrupted with a laugh. 
“And which does still belong to one, I’ll wager,” 
he said. “Come, has my cousin been so un- 
truthful as to pretend that it is hers? You must 
know that she has a passion for stray cats, and 
this one, I suppose, has taken her fancy. But 
all the cats in the world can’t make my pretty 
little cousin other than a good patriot.” 

“What my wife’s cousin says is perfectly true,” 
put in the young man. “I was going to explain, 
had you given me time. My wife found this fine 
cat about a week ago wandering about, and took 
itin. Pray permit her to take it with her, for she 
is becoming much attached to it.” 

“Everything with you happened a week ago,” 
returned the commissary gruffly and suspici- 
ously. “You were married a week ago, you 
found the cat a week ago, and I should like to 
know whether a week ago you had not quite a 
different name, and that with a title in front of 
it?” 

Applause of a savage nature greeted this 
thrust. Three people there knew how near it 
went home, and Anastase guessed, for it was 
suddenly revealed to him that this must be the 
unknown “Gaston” for whose safety Mademoi- 
selle had been so anxious on a certain October 
day. The National Guard frowned. 

“Since I tell you that the citoyenne is my 
cousin,” he said with dignity, “and that I have 


known this young man, whom she has just 
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married, for several years, I think there can be 
no question of titles, citizen commissary. You 
will be taking me for a duke in disguise next. 
We waste time in trifles. You yourself say that 
the passport is in order. Eh bien! if you still 
need to be convinced, I am sure that my cousin 
will readily give up this aristocratic cat to prove 
her civisme.” 

He bent over the girl smiling, but his eyes were 
very anxious. And the eyes of the little bride 
—for such she really was—swam in imploring 
tears. 

“T couldn’t!” she breathed desperately. 

“Mademoiselle—Madame—you must! Every 
minute that you stay here "—— 

“TI had rather die than part with Hermine!” 

“Soit!” said her former servant, in a voice 
audible to her alone. “But will you set M. le 
Comte’s life too against a cat’s?” 

She gave no answer to the question, but she 
glanced in agony round the circle of hostile faces. 
Already they were closing in on them—already 
a hand was laid on her husband’s shoulder, and 
he was looking at her sombrely. She saw that 
they were all waiting for her, and she knew 
suddenly that she had more need of courage than 
ever she would have in her life again—no, not if 
she were to go to the scaffold. 

“Certainly, the cat is not mine,” she said in a 
clear little voice with scarcely a tremble in it. 
“My cousin is right. I ought not to keep her. 
I—I will leave her here. To whom shall I give 
her?” All the faces swam before her, so that she 
could not distinguish one to whom she would be 
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less unwilling to commit Hermine than to the 
rest. me: 

“Give her to me,” said a hurried voice in her 
ear. “I remember you at Néuilly—no, devil take 
me if I say a word of it; but your cat bit me—I’d 
like to have her—I don’t mind if she does bite— 
give her quickly, and go!” 

She turned, looked Anastase in the face for an 
instant—perhaps recognised him, and then thrust 
Hermine convulsively into his arms. 

Five minutes later the berline was rattling 
along outside the barrier, and she was sobbing 
her heart out on her husband’s breast. And the 
tall National Guard, standing looking after them, 
wiped his forehead and muttered, 

“It was well I came as I promised. Je m’en 
doutais. Cedamné chat! I knew he would make 
trouble!” 

Which was polite neither to Hermine’s sex nor 
to her character in general. 


III. 


And thus began Anastase’s life with Mademoi- 
selle Hermine. 

To be quite truthful, it did not begin over well. 
When Hermine’s new owner slipped out from the 
guard-room he learnt for the first time the extra- 
ordinary strength which resides in a cat’s lithe 
little body. Hermine neither bit nor scratched; 
she kicked. Twice Anastase nearly let her go. 
At last he put her under his blouse, on which 
she ceased to struggle so violently and merely 


uttered little moans similar to those which the 
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commissary’s inspection had drawn from her. 
Never having heard a cat moan in this way 
before—and indeed it is not usual—Anastase was 
afraid that he was stifling or choking her. Had 
he but known, it was moral rather than physical 
agitation which induced the plaint, and when 
he loosened his grasp a little the outraged one 
continued to proffer it no less loudly. 

But as he hurried along the wails too died 
away, and Hermine had recourse to a last pro- 
test, stiffening herself into a sort of cataleptic 
rigidity, and thereby filling her bearer with mis- 
givings which he dared not allay by stopping 
to examine her condition. It was therefore with 
a thankful heart that, standing at last in the 
darkness of his dirty little room aw troisiéme, he 
felt his captive leap vigorously from his opened 
arms. As the light thud was audible on the bare 
boards he searched hastily for the tinder-box. 

Yes, she was superb. Partially obscured from 
view by the broken rungs of his only chair, 
whereunder she had retreated, her spotless coat 
on end with indignation, Hermine surveyed her 
ravisher with orbs alight with a fire surpassing 
anything that ever filled the angriest human eye. 
The pride and joy in Anastase’s heart was 
crossed with an insidious dismay. Would she 
always look at him like that? He set down the 
candle and approached her, calling her name in 
tones as gentle as his natural roughness of voice 
would allow. In a flash she was up on the high 
window-sill, her uplifted tail, which seemed to 
have grown almost as large as her body, showing 
against the dirty glass and the gloom of the 
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summer night. Anastase made one step towards 
her, but only one. It was evident that a less 
highly born cat would have spat at him; 
Hermine’s visage had all the expression of the 
act without its sound, and the citizen Frochot 
came no nearer. He was daunted by her un- 
disguised hostility, and at last, a new idea having 
occurred to him, he crept out of the room to 
procure some milk. 

When he came back Hermine was still on the 
window-sill, but her tail was folded majestically 
round her feet. She now looked more scornful 
than furious, and emanated a chilling atmos- 
phere of unapproachableness. Anastase set the 
saucer of milk at a respectful distance and 
prepared to retire for the night. His toilet 
being of the simplest, the unfortunate youth lay 
long on his pile of sacking, the candle burning 
at his side, ere Mademoiselle Hermine descended 
from her perch, and walked in a queenly fashion 
to the broken saucer. The watcher raised him- 
self on to his elbow, full of excitement. Hermine 
leisurely paced round the receptacle, contem- 
plated the pattern, sniffed at the contents, and 
was then good enough to put her little nose down 
to the liquid. Anastase held his breath. The 
next instanbwith a violent shake of her head, 
she retreated hastily from the saucer, and very 
markedly sat down with her back to it. The 
dismayed Anastase fell back upon his couch, 
racking his brains for the reason of her disgust. 
The milk, for which he had bartered one of his 
last sous on the next floor, had seemed to him 
very good; he would have been only too glad of 
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it himself. He could not know that the best 
milk in the world was insupportable to Hermine 
unless it were warmed to a certain tempera- 
ture. 

The change of surroundings, which so tries the 
heart of any cat, was rendered triply offensive 
to Hermine by the immense descent in comfort 
and cleanliness—even in the quantity of furni- 
ture suitable for repose. Anastase’s person 
clearly bred in her, as at their first meeting, a 
distaste amounting to horror. Not only did she 
consider him canaille, but she feared him. He 
could not come within a couple of yards of her 
but she fled, suspicious as a creature of the 
woods, forgetting that all her life man had been 
her humble slave, and reverting to the primitive 
instincts of her race. For two days she ate 
nothing—and Anastase very little. He was pro- 
foundly dejected. 

On the third day, however, Hermine recovered 
from her phase of fright and primitive instincts, 
and began slowly to reassume that air grande 
dame which was peculiarly hers. Her breeding 
reasserted itself, and, looking now on Anastase 
as harmless, though excessively objectionable, 
she condescended to receive from his trembling 
hand a portion of fish, procured by the sale of 
the ci-devant’s snuff-box. There is no doubt that 
hunger was the real source of this complaisance, 
but Hermine was at once too clever and too well- 
bred to let this be seen. She partook of the 
offering daintily, as one to whom all food is but 
a vile necessity. For appearance’ sake, probably, 
she left the tail end. It was not quite so fresh 
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as the rest. The elated Anastase ate it himself 
at the close of the day. 

He did right to be uplifted. Hermine had set 
a paw on the path of resignation and tolerance, 
from which she never withdrew it. As day 
followed day she realised that she was dependent 
upon this gutter-boy for the food which though 
neither its preparation nor its presentation was 
to her taste, was fairly wholesome and abundant. 
She may even have been touched, in her rather 
adamantine little heart, by his really pathetic 
attempts to propitiate and to please her. It was 
little indeed that he could do; he could not 
possibly provide the silken cushions on which 
she was accustomed to slumber, nor the Sévres 
from which she always ate and drank, nor the 
pretty garden where she used to play. The loss 
of this latter was perhaps Hermine’s most serious 
deprivation, and the leads outside Anastase’s 
little window afforded but a sorry compensation. 
When the youth had recovered from the twofold 
horror which seized him the first time that she 
had sprung out there—fear lest she should miss 
her footing and fear lest she should stray to 
another house, both groundless terrors, either 
action being impossible—he left the window 
always open, and Hermine developed quite a 
fancy for the gutter, sitting there in the sun for 
hours together, meditating or washing herself. 
She washed at least five hours a day. 

It was partly these thorough-going ablutions 
which first suggested to Anastase the idea that 
his room was not, perhaps, quite clean. It was 
a. thought of staggering novelty. Waking once 
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in the dark hours of the morning, he heard, 
almost with awe, the sound of Hermine’s pas- 
sionate washing. She lay near him on a chair, 
and he could not see her, but the rasp of her 
little tongue over her soft person, and the jiggle 
of the chair-legs on the uneven floor filled the 
silent room with the testimony of an almost 
morbid cleanliness and Anastase with question- 
ing. Why did she wash so much, la petite aristo- 
crate? Other animals did not, and certainly not 
human beings—not, at least, those of his ac- 
quaintance. Could it—could it be that she was 
soiled by living in his room? 

Next morning, much disturbed, he looked at 
Hermine with a gloomy eye. She had been with 
him a fortnight. Perhaps she was not quite as 
resplendent as when she came. And the floor? 
He went downstairs and borrowed a broom, a 
scrubbing-brush and a pail. 

Now of all cats that have ever lived Mademoi- 
selle was the least endowed with what is known 
as a mission in life. Few of her race, indeed, 
are weighted with so inaesthetic a burden. But 
the fact remains that this aristocratic and self- 
willed little lady, who was born to be a moment’s 
ornament, who had no morals, no desire for self- 
improvement, and certainly not a vestige of 
altruism, took her place as a force making for 
righteousness in the career of Anastase Frochot. 
It was not only that the room became cleaner. 
Anastase had never in his life been possessed of 
an object on which to lavish his somewhat un- 
couth affections. He had it now. The afternoon 
on which Hermine of her own free will first 
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jumped on to his knee was a crisis in his moral 
history. His love for this white, soft creature, 
who would often come now when he called her, 
became thereafter a passion which dragged him 
home early from the seductive purlieus of the 
city lest she should be hungry, which kept him 
there if she was gracious, which even led him to 
the signal step of an attempt, for her sake, to get 
regular work. 

The time sped on thus till the red Tenth of 
August. On the evening of that day Hermine, 
oblivious of the events which were taking place 
in the Place du Carrousel and elsewhere, was 
performing her toilet at the open window, when 
heavy footsteps and voices of an excessive loud- 
ness upon the stair caused her to withdraw 
hastily to the gutter outside. People very rarely 
came into her proprietor’s apartment, but she 
knew that there were other human beings in the 
house, of a species recalling those most objection- 
able persons who had stared at her on the night 
when her mistress had been torn from her. Two 
of these, invisible but only too audible, paused 
now outside the door. 

“Corbleu! what a day! Who lives here? le 
petit Frochot?” The handle was tried. “Fro- 
chot! Frochot! let us in!” And the owner of 
the voice began to batter thunderously upon the 
door. 

“Stop that noise, Rameau, you fool!” said 
another voice. “Frochot is not home yet. I saw 
him when I left stripping a Swiss in the Cour 
Royale. Dieu! how well we have fought! Come 


and have a drink—I could drink the blood of 
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tyrants.” The voice uplifted itself; “Qu’un sang 
impur abreuve nos sillons!”*——-and broke off to 
greet another comer. 

“ Hé—le petit Frochot! Nom d’un chien, but you 
have done well for yourself, mon enfant! We 
thought you were back, but you have been 
paying Capet’s lodgings a visit, hein? ” 

“T have been in the palace, yes,” said the voice 
of the citizen Frochot. “Sangdieu, you should 
go to that shop if you want to furnish. Look 
here!” 

“For my part,” put in the first voice, “I don’t 
want their fine clothes. Give me their cursed 
lives, that’s all I ask. I like to feel the pike 
go through a satin coat.” 

Anastase laughed loudly. “I too, Citizen 
Rameau. But it spoils it. Go to the devil, and 
let mein! I’m tired, I tell you.” 

The pair of voices protested that their owners 
would enter too, on which Anastase was heard 
to commit himself to perdition if they did. He 
seemed to be pushing them away, for the sounds 
receded, until at last, with a burst of laughter, 
came up the stairs the question, “Why does he 
keep his door so tightly locked?” and the reply, 
“He’s got an aristo hiding there! ’—a pleasantry 
obviously too absurd to be worth the trouble of 
a retort. 

When it was comparatively quiet the door was 
unlocked and Anastase came in—a sinister, wild- 
eyed figure, transformed by the passion of 
slaughter and the lust of battle, with a long 
butcher’s knife thrust into his belt, red stains 
on his rags, and a bandaged hand. He fastened 
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the door and threw down upon the floor from 
over his shoulder a medley of objects; the uni- 
form coat of a Swiss Guard, an empty scabbard 
swinging from a belt of white and gold, a figured 
coverlet of Chinese workmanship, all green and 
yellow dragons, several pieces of lace, and a 
portion of tapestry hacked off a chair. Then, 
disengaging from his pocket a couple of watches, 
a bonbonniére, and a little timepiece in Dresden 
china, he put them on the table and looked 
round for his cat. 

“Hermine! Hermine!” he called in a thick 
voice. Hermine was frightened and made no 
sign, whereupon Anastase went round the room, 
uttering curses. “Have they got in after all? 
Little Hermine, where are you?” 

At last he saw her outside the window, and 
leant out toher. But Hermine backed away from 
his strange voice and bandaged hand, conscious 
perhaps of the atmosphere surrounding him. 
Seeing that she was safe, Anastase did not per- 
sist in her capture, but went unsteadily to his 
pile of sacking and flung himself down upon it. 
In the court below a fire blazed and triumphant 
figures danced around it all night long. 

Alas for the fleeting nature of both good and 
bad impressions. As Anastase had shown how 
skin-deep were the effects of contact with his 
aristocrate, so did Hermine forget or condone 
the temporary shock of his lapse, and remember 
the tenth of August only as the epoch of the 
return of a former luxury. For when the rest of 
the spoil from the Tuileries had been sold or 
pawned, the silken coverlet snatched from the 
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bed of a princess still decorated the garret, and 
thereon Hermine complacently slumbered, while 
Anastase roamed the streets with the key of his 
room in his pocket. And neither of them knew 
that his conduct was beginning to attract atten- 
tion in the house, thickly peopled as a rabbit 
warren, where an inmate might be as secure from 
curiosity as in a desert, but where a chance word 
might light a flame of suspicion very hard of 
extinction. That word, though purely in jest, 
had already been spoken, and it was remembered 
when Anastase continued to keep his meagre 
apartment inviolable, admitting no one even 
when he was there,—being firmly persuaded that 
to see Hermine was to desire her, and knowing 
how slender was the barrier erected by his neigh- 
bours between desire and possession. That some 
person was already bitten with this longing he 
was convinced by seeing one evening, on opening 
his door suddenly, an undistinguishable form 
rise precipitately from a listening attitude on the 
threshold and scurry down the stairs. 

It was the afternoon of the 25th of August. 
Paris was astir with the freshly-arrived news of 
the surrender of Longwy. Anastase, as he came 
homewards, was not sure what the tidings 
meant, nor was he quite prepared to believe the 
prognostication that the Prussians would be at 
the gates in a fortnight, as they were saying in 
the streets. In the dirty courtyard of his home 
they were saying it too, with alarm and assevera- 
tions, but when he tried to engage a fellow-lodger 
on the subject the man muttered something and 
turned away. 
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Voices, as he was halfway up the filthy, creak- 
ing staircase, came down to him, and catching 
his own name he began to run up. The little 
landing on to which his door opened was occu- 
pied by a group of three people; two men, 
inmates of the house, stood there as a sort of 
bodyguard to Madame Clémenceau the conciérge, 
who was looking through the keyhole. Fury 
seized Anastase, and he came up the remaining 
stairs with a bound. 

“What are you doing, old witch?” he shouted, 
and, taking her by surprise, thrust her fat person 
away and got between her and the door. Shak- 
ing with rage the old woman tried to throw 
herself upon him, but one of the men held her 
back. 

“Wait—wait till they come,” he whispered 
loudly. 

“Wait till who come?” demanded Anastase 
wrathfully. “And you, Gros Jean, what are you 
doing here? Be off, or I will throw you down 
the stairs!” As he advanced threateningly on 
the individual named both men retreated. 

At that moment Madame Clémenceau, peering 
over the crazy balustrade, began shrieking, 
“Come up, citizens, come up! He is here!” 

Anastase recoiled again to the door. That the 
excitement was in some way connected with 
Hermine he was sure, but in what manner her 
presence could account for the mob of people 
now tumbling up the staircase he had no idea. 
One thought only remained to him—no one 
should get in to see her. He waited, fierce and 
uneasy. The persons on the stairs were some of 
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them fellow-lodgers; some he recognised as 
belonging to his section, and most of them were, 
like himself, the dregs of Paris. Greatly to his 
surprise three National Guards in full uniform 
pushed through the rest, and one of them, 
shouldering his way on to the landing, demanded 
with authority to be told why he was sent for 
and by whom. 

“By me,” said Madame Clémenceau with 
unction. “I denounce the citizen Frochot here. 
Oh that I ever took him under my roof! He 
has a cursed ci-devant concealed in his room!” 

“You lie!” responded Anastase with great 
promptness. “Do you think, you silly old bel- 
dam, that I am a friend of aristos!” He gave a 
snort of laughter. 

“He has a female aristo concealed in his room,” 
went on Madame Clémenceau in a higher key. 
“She has been there since the tenth. He lets no 
one in, and he takes food to her when he thinks 
nobody is looking. But I have watched him, 
and so have others. Moreover we have listened 
at the door, and heard him speaking to her.” 

Anastase glanced about him and clenched his 
fists. Escape was impossible—but then he did 
not want to escape. Surely he could prevent the 
door from being opened! 

“I swear it’s all a lie!” he cried passionately. 
“You know it, you, Lepaux, and you, Rameau.” 
But there was no response. 

“I swear to you by the nation that there is no 
one there, and never has been,” continued Anas- 
tase in desperation. The sweat began to come 
out on his forehead, and it was only by an effort 
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that he kept his hands off his accuser. “Is it 
likely there should be a damned aristo in my 
room—I who killed three Swiss on the tenth and 
helped to throw ci-devants out of the window of 
Capet’s palace?” 

“All very well,” said the National Guard. 
“And doubtless the citizen is a good patriot and 
the citoyenne, in her zeal, has made a mistake. 
Therefore open the door and let us see inside.” 

Anastase gave a snarl of rage. “No!” he 
screamed with an oath. “You must take my 
word. My room is my own. There is no one 
there, I tell you.” 

“Liar—liar!” yelled Mere Clémenceau. “ You 
know there is—and we will have her out!” A 
chorus from the landing and the stairs substan- 
tiated her. 

The suppressed fury of this outburst and the 
fierce expectant faces turned up to him recalled 
to Anastase a sudden vision of something which 
he had witnessed a few days ago in the streets 
concerning a cat. They might do that to Her- 
mine. No doubt he should have complied with 
the eminently reasonable request of authority, 
but then, too, he knew his world. At any rate 
he lost his head, and by doing so gave ample 
colour to the charge against him. 

The two nearest men, hurled backwards, 
brought down Mére Clémenceau in their fall. 
At once the tumult became indescribable. The 
first National Guard threw himself on the rebel; 
Anastase caught him neatly between the eyes. 
The uttermost rage and a kind of insensate joy 
possessed him. “I will not open!” he screamed. 
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“Spawn of the devil, go to hell!” The space was 
so cramped that he really had a momentary 
advantage. 

The whole stairway resounded with cries of 
“Kill him! kill him! Break down the door! 
Bring her out!” The second National Guard, 
abandoning his musket, prepared to throw him- 
self likewise on the defender of aristocrats, and 
seeing this, Anastase suddenly remembered his 
knife. Before either of them could do anything 
the man’s comrade, better inspired, seized his 
weapon by the barrel and swung it high above 
his head. The knife glittered uselessly in its 
owner’s hand, and the butt of the musket, break- 
ing down the arm he raised too late, caught 
Anastase with fearful force on the left temple. 
He gave vent to an inarticulate cry, and went 
down like a slaughtered animal. Next moment 
the door fell inwards, and with cries of “ Mort a 
Varistocrate!” the assailants poured into the 
citadel. 

The sole occupant of the room was a rather 
sleepy but alarmed white cat, standing with 
arched, protestant back upon a heap of green and 
gold embroidery in the middle of the table. But 
Anastase, with that blood upon his hands which 
had not availed to save his own, was gone, for 
the sake of a cat, into a world to which (as is 
commonly held) they are not admitted. 

Halfway down the staircase Hermine, to whom 
the subjugated Mére Clémenceau was whisper- 
ing endearments, began very self-containedly to 
purr. 
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The Education of a Viscount in the 
Seventeenth Century 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND 


THERE were babies in the days of King Charles 
the First; there can be no doubt of it! We all 
know Vandyke’s portraits of their chubby faces 
encircled by lace caps. But there are grave 
doubts whether any schoolboys existed! The 
babies grew up into responsible beings with a 
rapidity that would take away the breath of a 
modern mother. 

John Evelyn’s little son could read English, 
Latin and French at the age of two and a half, 
but even in that wonderful period Richard 
Evelyn was a prodigy, and he did not live long 
enough to make a precedent. 

Lewis, Viscount Kinalmeaky, the second son 
of the Great Earl of Cork, was not a prodigy in 
learning, but in other matters he was precocious 
enough. He was but nine years old when he was 
knighted in Dublin “ by King Charles his express 
command,” and the ceremony was apparently 
performed in preparation for his entry as an 
undergraduate into Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Earl of Cork presented the small knight 
with five hundred pounds’ worth of plate on the 
occasion, but whether it was intended to furnish 
his rooms in College is not told us. A good deal 
of it may have been used by the boy, for in those 
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days china and glass were rarities, and pewter 
was but common stuff for the service of a young 
Viscount. So it is possible that he, like his 
magnificent father, ate off plate and drank out of 
silver and used a silver ewer and basin in his bed- 
chamber. He was allowed twenty shillings a 
quarter for pocket money, but when he reached 
the mature age of fourteen Lord Cork gave him 
fourteen pounds in gold “ for idle expenses.” 

It is to be feared there were an undue amount 
of “idle expenses,” for shortly afterwards Lord 
Cork removed his son from Trinity, and hit on a 
new scheme for his education. The boy was sent 
off on a cruise in a King’s ship, “The Ninth 
Whelp,” that he might, his father writes, “gain 
knowledge from the captain in navigation 
and mathematics.” “The Ninth Whelp” was 
stationed to guard the Irish Sea from pirates, so 
the boy was able to gain his naval experience 
without being too far from his father’s house in 
Dublin. He went on board at Dalkey, attended 
by a footman and by Lord Cork’s gentleman-in- 
waiting, Mr. Travers, and after coasting Ireland 
as far as Waterford the Captain put across to 
Bristol. From thence vexatious news came to 
Lord Cork: 

“Notice from Captain James that Lewis had run himself 
farther into debt at Bristol, borrowed £21, and had two 
complete satin suits and cloaks lined with plush, and got 
£19 from Mr. Willett to pay for them, which he never did.” 

In all, this precocious schoolboy ran into debt 
to the tune of £912, besides the tailor’s bill! 

Captain James and Mr. Travers did not seem 
very effective bear leaders, and Lord Cork cast 
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about for some other way of educating his 
younger sons. 

It was not possible to keep them at home. 
Lord Cork was the richest man in Ireland, and 
the jovial hospitality of his mansion in Dublin 
and his castle in Munster was not the atmosphere 
in which it was desirable to bring up boys. 

One of their tutors complained very reasonably 
that he could not keep a tight rein on young men 


“who have so long kept company with hunters and players, 
and so many other gentlemen that will humour them in any- 
thing and let them know their greatness.” 


Their father therefore decided that the most 
satisfactory training would be secured by sending 
Kinalmeaky and his younger brother on the 
Grand Tour under efficient supervision. The 
advice of Sir Henry Wotton decided him to select 
as tutor a Monsieur Marcombes, who had held 
the same position in the family of the Earl of 
Middlesex. 

Sir Henry in his letter of recommendation says 
that he is on the point of returning from London 
to his 


“Poor cell at Eton. I have been in this fumy city with 
little contentment, having, except very few days, been for the 
rest confined to my chamber with an extreme defluxion from 
my head, which is a familiar that ever haunteth me here, 
especially in winter.” 


It is interesting, by the way, to find that two 
hundred and fifty years ago London was already 
so smoky as to give the learned provost a form of 
hay fever, while he took no harm from the mists 
of the Eton riverside meadows. 
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Mr. Marcombes came to Ireland to be inter- 
viewed, and proved to be a very accomplished 
French Protestant gentleman, who, although 
sufficiently learned, “abhorred pedantry as he 
did the seven deadly sins!” He liked to have all 
things handsome about him, but was thrifty 
enough to please Lord Cork’s business-like soul. 

Mr. Marcombes therefore was engaged and 
started for the Continent with his two pupils, 
Lewis Lord Kinalmeaky, aged seventeen, and 
Roger Lord Broghill, a boy of fifteen. They 
spent a little time in London on their way, and 
then crossed to Dieppe. An Irish friend for- 
warded the first news of their arrival in France to 
their father, writing, 

“T was thirsty to hear from Mons. Marcombes how the two 
noble brothers did sort with a foreign air, when the last week 
I received a letter from him of the 12th of April, so long it 
had slept on the way from Paris, whence the next morning 
they were preparing towards Geneva, all in perfect health. 
They had from their first landing in Dieppe seen no marks of 
war on their journey but dearth, and I hope shall find it 
forward no worse. One thing I must not forget to tell your 
Lordship: that the King of France hath so raised all the 
moneys as the French crown doth run at full eight shillings 
sterling through his kingdom which—in these fresh supplies 
which perchance they took from London—I do not see how 
some loss will be avoided. The best is, they have at home a 
wise and loving father which is a sure mint. God have them 
in His blessed custody, for they are as hopeful plants as the 
world can yield.” 

Lord Cork was not at all disposed to coin 
money for his sons’ entertainment, and grumbled 
occasionally when they assumed that he was “a 
Sure mint,” but on the whole he was an indulgent 
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and generous parent, and his sons had a good 
deal more liberty than boys of their age would be 
allowed to-day. But alas, if their amusements 
were those of grown men the dangers and 
temptations of grown men beset them, and after 
a year’s travel their tutor was obliged to write 
very plainly to Lord Cork, who was chiefly 
exercised over his sons’ love of light reading. 
The reading would seem tolerably heavy nowa- 
days—“ Amadis of Gaul” and the like intermin- 
able romances—but they seem to have served the 
purpose of wasting time. Mr. Marcombes knew 
of worse things than romance reading, and 
though he put matters as courteously and deli- 
cately as he could, he was obliged to explain that 
Kinalmeaky drank and gambled and _ told 
untruths. 

“T beseech your Lordship to give me leave to express truly 
my mind to your honour. When your Lordship gave me the 
guiding and the tuition of my young Lords, they were of such 
an age and they had taken in your Lordship’s house such 
habitudes that I confess it was a hard piece of business to 
handle them as if they had been children of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and if I had been a man of another nature 
perhaps they had been more my governors than I theirs, for, 
to cut it short, they are as the most part of the young 
Lords and young gentlemen are—they love their pleasure as 
much as their good. For my Lord Broghill, I may assure 
your Lordship that you shall have both honour and comfort 
in him. Every one that knows him loves him and speaks 
well of him, and without any compliment; but as for my 
Lord of Kinalmeaky, he is a young Lord of many good 
parts, but he loves a little too much his pleasure and to 
have his own will, though it be prejudicial to his profit, 
and, although he is much mended, he is not altogether cured 


of his first inclination. I look at home very narrowly to 
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his drinking and abroad to his borrowing. ... Besides, I 
have observed another imperfection in him, and I hope 
when he comes home that your Lordship will tax him of 
it, as I have oftentimes, if he continues in that error; and 
the thing is thus, that for his own ends and for to discharge 
himself he maintains too confidently things that are not 
altogether true, and he doth it in such manner that those 
that know him not very well will be easily persuaded that 
he says true.” 

After all Kinalmeaky had but the “faults of 
his qualities,” for, wild as was his career, he 
was much the cleverest and most amusing of 
Lord Cork’s sons. Moreover, he had an Irish 
tongue, and could sometimes wheedle even his 
father out of his just displeasure by relating a 
good story against the Romanists or describing 
the flattering reception given him by some great 
personage. He writes in 1638 when his father 
had just been exceedingly displeased by various 
reports of his ill behaviour: 

“My most honoured Lord Father,—If my joy and happiness 
to have been hitherto continued in the unmerited honour of 
your Lordship’s most gracious and fatherly affection was 
infinite and unspeakable, the apprehension of its incurable 
loss which your honour’s deep displeasure against us, specified 
in your honour’s incensed angry letter to Mr. Marcombes, doth 
now most heavily afflict my sad soul with ineffable grief and 
disconsolate sorrow, scarce giving me leave to embolden my- 
self to present unto your honour’s most fatherly and favourable 
consideration these few reasons,” etc., etc. 


After a masterly display of penitence, the 
young scapegrace proceeds to excuse his delay in 
writing: 

“Before we were settled in our lodgings (in Paris), had 
bought clothes, coach and horses, had taken and clothed 
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footmen and coachmen, performed our chief and most necessary 
visits to the princes, the lords, ambassadors, and begun our 
exercises that so we might the better present your Lordship a 
full account and relation of all our actions and progresses, we 
found ourselves arrived at the 5th of December, the which 
day I presented unto your Lordship an ample account of all 
our actions since my last unto your honour.... As concerns 
playing with my brother, I confess heretofore I have some- 
times done it, but never at any game nor for any sum capable 
to breed the least discontent and breach of brotherly affection 
between us; but seeing it is now displeasing to your honour, 
I will, by the grace of God, never hereafter play with him, nor, 
if I can conveniently avoid it, with any other.” 


It is well that Kinalmeaky put in that saving 
clause, for it is to be feared he seldom found it 
convenient to avoid playing. But his golden 
tongue could generally frame a good excuse for 
any mischief he got into. He goes on: 


“As concerning my reading of romances and play books, I 
never, thanks be to God, have been much inclined to them 
before your Lordship’s commands to the contrary, but since, I 
do most faithfully protest unto your honour, [ have not so 
much as looked on romance, play-book, or any pamphlets of 
that kind. As for our much and long desired return we shall 
in that and in all other things most readily, as in duty bound, 
obey your honour’s commands. Since my last presented to 
your Lordship from hence, we have still continued by the 
grace of God in perfect health, have duly followed all our 
exercises, and, as our teachers persuade us, work reasonably 
well, My Lord of Leicester did us the honour to visit us in 
our lodging, a favour which Mr. Batier told us his Excellency 
had never afforded here to any of his Majesty’s subjects of 
whatever quality so ever, and to give us such assurances of 
his gracious favour and affection as did both astonish and 
comfort me. The Lord Scudamore also did us thrice the 
extraordinary honour to visit us in our lodging, where he 
gave us many noble assurances of his favour, yea, and most 
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affectionate service, with such extraordinary courtesy and 
passion as I verily believe he spoke his mind really.” 


In another letter Kinalmeaky tells of the death 
of the powerful favourite of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Pére Joseph, better known in those days as 
“Son Eminence grise.” 


“At whose burial,” he writes, “the Pope’s Legate, the 
Cardinal Bordeaux, and many other great personages assisted. 
There was a kind of libel made upon Pere Joseph since his 
death, whereof (as I remember) the tenor was, that after his 
death he went, without stopping at all in Purgatory, straight 
to the gate of Paradise, where he knocked so confidently that 
the Switzer of heaven, St. Peter, came hastily and asked who 
was there, and being answered, ‘It is I, Pére Joseph, Capucin,’ 
St. Peter demanded him if he had his Bezace (which is a kind 
of knapsack or wallet wherein they put the alms which they 
mendicate); and being answered no, St. Peter bade him rudely 
to return, assuring him that he admitted none of his order 
into Paradise without their Bezaces; whereupon Pére Joseph 
very sadly returned, and meeting in his way two other 
Capucins, asked them whither they went, and being answered, 
Into Paradise, he asked them if they had their Bezaces, the 
which having showed him, he assured them of their entrance, 
and went immediately to the Cardinal, who was so sensible of 
his eternal disaster that he went immediately with him to the 
King, to whom he made request and complaint in the behalf 
of Pére Joseph, by whom he was merely answered that he 
was extreme glad thereof, and that he would speedily take 
such an order that not only the Pére Joseph, but also all his 
subjects should go bolt right into Paradise. ‘Car,’ said his 
Majesty, ‘les reduirai tous & la Bezace’—‘I will reduce them 
all to the wallet’” (2. to beggary). 


After some stay in Paris the tutor and his 
pupils spent the winter in Geneva, then a 
favourite place of education for all the more 
scrupulous English gentry. There they lodged 
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with Dr. Giovanni Diodati, the uncle of Milton’s 
beloved friend Charles Diodati. Dr. Diodati was 
a learned preacher, an Italian of wealth and good 
family who had been obliged to fly from his 
country on account of his religious opinions. 
Broghill took great interest in the stories this 
good man loved to tell of his adventures and his 
sufferings for the reformed faith. At Geneva the 
party gained another member, Lord Cork’s 
nephew Boyle Smyth, a young man who had 
seen some military service in Holland and was 
several years older than Mr. Marcombes’ pupils. 

None of the boys’ letters home from Geneva 
have been preserved, but some of Mr. Marcombes’ 
reports have drifted into the British Museum. 
(Add. MSS. 19.832. £416.) His letters are anno- 
tated by the Earl down the margins with 
abstracts of the contents, really a necessary pro- 
ceeding, for Mr. Marcombes’ conscientious and 
elegant epistles are of enormous length. The 
abstracts run after this fashion : “Mr. Marcombes 
to me touching the welfare of my sons.”—“ That 
I would excuse his not writing till he came to 
Italy."—“ That I in my next letter to my son 
Lewis would exhort him to leave drinking, etc.” 
— That they departed the last day of September, 
1637, from Geneva for Switzerland and so into 
Italy.” 

Some part of Mr. Marcombes’ letters are worth 
reproducing for the sake of the picture given of 
the difficulties of foreign travel. 

The tutor explains that on their arrival at 
Zurich, the English Resident Mr. Fleming 
advised them not to venture on into Italy, 
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for the plague had lately ravaged some of the 
smaller Swiss Cantons, and the Milanese had 
established a quarantine of six weeks 


“upon the cold mountains of the Alps, which had been 
very terrible and almost intolerable in the winter time. 
And there was no way of the world to enter into Italy of 
that side, unless we would venture to pass upon the 
Milanais, which was a very dangerous passage, for either 
we had been taken for Frenchmen, and so kept in prison 
a long time before we could justify the contrary, or at 
least we had fallen into the bandits’ or soldiers’ hands, 
which were lately scattered upon these passages. These 
reasons, joined with Mr. Fleming’s persuasions, moved us to 
leave our first resolution and to return back again into 
France.” 


But at Lyons, being informed that the way was 
now “very sure and very free into Italy, we did 
embrace that occasion with all speed and glad- 
ness.” Then follows an account of such an 
extraordinarily tragic event that it is only fair to 
let poor harassed Mr. Marcombes relate it in full. 


“We were no sooner arrived at Genoa but that my Lord 
of Kinalmeaky fell very sick, and because I would not be 
a messenger of ill news to your Lordship, I did prolong the 
time of my writing until he should be well resolved again ; 
but before he could be well Mr. Smyth fell sick also, and 
within a few days after my Lord of Broghill followed them. 
The two first days of my Lord of Kinalmeaky’s sickness 
none of us, nor the physician either, could tell what kind 
of disease it was, but he was very sleepy, was mightily 
tormented with a headache, and had quite lost his stomach; 
the third day the Physician and the Apothecary both did 
perceive that the sickness did prove to be small-pox, yet, 
thanks be to God, by His great mercy, the help of a very 
learned and careful Physician, and the goodness of his 
remedies, he was fully recovered the 28th of the said 
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December (stilo novo). And as for his face it will not be 
spoiled at all, for I bought very dearly a balsamo, which 
is an excellent thing to take away recent cicatrixes. So 
that now he is perfectly well, God be blessed, and his 
colour is far better than before. And I make no question 
if he persevere in the resolution he hath taken, and in the 
promise which he hath made unto me, to be _ hereafter 
more sober and temperate in his drinks (for which cause 
we are so often fallen out together), but he will shortly 
grow taller and fatter, as the Physician did inform him 
fully at my request... . 

“My Lord, it grieves me much that I must now inform 
your Lordship of another thing; but I am sure that your 
honour is so religious, and so good a Christian, that you 
will take patiently this affliction that I shall too soon 
relate unto you, as well as you have done your others, For 
if we must only in our desires resist to the eternal decree 
of Almighty God, namely, that all men must once die, so 
I hope that your honour, with one good ‘Thy will be done,’ 
will be pleased to understand that my dear and very much 
honoured friend, Mr. Boyle Smyth, hath paid the last 
tribute unto nature. 

“TI know that this sad relation will be very bitter to his 
parents, brother, and sisters, and to all his friends, for he 
was as fine a gentleman as ever I saw. And for my part, 
if I had the honour to be known of them, I should presume 
to write unto them, that the death of that noble Friend is 
so sensible unto me that I have more need of consolation 
than I am hable to give it to any. Only I may protest in 
good conscience, and before God Almighty, for your Lordship 
and their own comfort, that he wanted nothing during his 
sickness of whatsoever could be had for money, and that 
he had the help and service of two or three persons, besides 
the Chirurgeon and Apothecary, which were the most part 
of that day and of the night with him in his chamber as 
well as I; besides I did prevent, partly with fair words, 
and partly with some money, that no Papist Priest, nor 
Friar, should come into his room for to trouble his con- 
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; science in anything of the world, but, in the contrary, in 
the beginning of his sickness, every morning and evening 
I said the prayers in his chamber.” 


Readers of the Verney Memoirs will remember 
that this was no small matter, for during Prince 
Charles’ visit to Spain, Sir Edmund Verney 
actually used, not money and fair words, but 
his fists, to protect one of the royal pages from the 
proselytising zeal of a priest. “And,” Mr. Mar- 
combes goes on: 


“when the doctor told me that there was danger of death, 
then I began to discourse with him of the misery and vanities 
of the world as much as was in my power, and of the felicity 
of heaven, and so by degrees I did prepare him for death. I 
did fortify him against all the temptations of the devil, the 
flesh, and the world, as much as was in my power... . I sent 
for other physicians for to make a consult; they gave me 
poor comfort, only they told me that the best way was to give 
him good restoratives, potions of pearls, and other such things. 
They did anoint him upon his face, and upon his heart, and 
did use all possible diligence. The twelfth day his ordinary 
physician told me that I should do well to forbear his chamber, 
because the sickness then was very contagious, and a kind of 
plague. But, for all that, I could never obtain upon myself to 
forsake him, for I did love him very well, and he could not 
understand a word of Italian, and nobody else could give a 
word of consolation unto him; I was not afraid to infect 
my young lords, for my Lord of Kinalmeaky was scarce 
recovered and my Lord of Broghill was sick already of the 
same. But I did apprehend a little for myself, for I do not 
know if ever I had the small-pox or no, howbeit I did escape 
it well, thanks be to Almighty God. But I had never more 
ado in all the days of my life, for when I left the one to go to 
the others, then presently I was called back again to persuade 
them to take this or that, and to see that they should be well 
covered, for the time was very cold, which was altogether 
contrary to that disease, and they could not endure to have 
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anything upon themselves. Besides there was no body that 
could be their interpreter but I, so that oftentimes I was 
obliged to answer to the patients, to the physicians, and to 
the servants of the house all at oncé. And then I had been 
troubled all the day and the most part of the night during 
five weeks; but I would I had been troubled twenty times 
more, so that it had pleased God to restore the poor defunct to 
his former health again. The end of his life was not the end 
of my trouble, for I did never receive a greater displeasure 
than of his death, but beside, I was in a great perplexity how 
to bury the corpse, for I was afraid that the Inquisition should 
seize upon him and upon ourselves. For that purpose I sent 
the same night to one Mr. Samuel Tomson (which hath been in 
your Lordship’s house oftentimes) and to some other English 
merchants, which live in this town, for to ask for their best 
counsel. During the sickness they durst never come to visit 
him for fear of infection, yet at night they came before the 
door of our lodging, where I went to discourse with them 
about the business, and when I told them that I would fain 
have him to be embalmed, and so to be sent into England, 
they gave me this answer, that the embalming, the carriage, 
and customs, would come to £120 sterling, they assuring me 
that the transporting of dead bodies should be paid for after 
the rate of mummies, and besides that the mariners would 
scarce undertake to put any corpse into their ships, thinking 
it to be very ominous, and that upon the least tempest of 
foul weather they would cast it into the sea. ... I sent 
presently again to the said English merchants to speak to our 
host with me. He told us that if we would not despatch, he 
was informed that the Inquisition would send the corpse to be 
buried in the place where they use to bury their horses and 
their dogs, for they say that the man was dead, like a Turk, 
without confession. When I heard that I desired him to send 
for a coffin maker, but he told me it was impossible to obtain 
any, by reason they were already entered into the Christmas 
holidays, and that no man would undertake then to open him 
or embalm him. When I saw that I told my English mer- 
chants that rather than to suffer us to be put in any danger, 
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or that the corpse should be put in such a beastly place, it 
were better for me to buy a trunk, and put him in, and so 
carry him like a pack of merchandise into a boat, to be cast 
ten or twelve miles from the land into the sea, They did 
like very well this proposition, and so it was done, being that 
we could do no better. But I assure your Lordship that I did 
pay very dear to the Custom house and to the State to let him 
pass secretly, and to the mariner to carry him into the sea, and 
I do suspect that our host hath told them what it was. I did 
pay also an Englishman to go along with the boat, to see that 
all things should be done as they promised me, for I could not 
forsake my Lord of Broghill, who was very sick then and knew 
nothing of his cousin’s death till this present time. 

“When my Lord of Kinalmeaky fell sick I did desire our 
host to give my Lord of Broghill another chamber, very 
distant of his brother’s room, and so he did. But when I did 
perceive that Mr. Smyth was infected, I did persuade my Lord 
of Broghill to go to Mr. Thompson’s house, who was well 
contented to take him. But he was so melancholy in that 
lodging for want of company that he was enforced to return 
unto me the night after Christmas day, and that same night 
he fell sick.” 


The party were naturally not minded to stay 
longer in this unfriendly city than they were 
forced to do, and as soon as his pupils could 
travel, Mr. Marcombes moved on to Ferrara and 
Venice. 

But Kinalmeaky continued unwell and 
depressed, so the doctors agreed that the 
climate of Italy was “ too penetrating, too subtile, 
too hot” for his constitution, “and,” writes Mr. 
Marcombes, 


“upon my conscience it is strange that he was scarce upon 
the borders of the cold Province of Auvergne that every day, 
yea every hour, he did recover his mirth, his fatness, and his 
strength, so that he did ride as well as the rest of us, as far as 
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Maringues in Auvergne, where we did continue our journey 
by water to Orleans, Blois, Tours, and finally (thanks be to 
Almighty God) to this city (Saumur), where, 1 may assure 
your Lordship, that my young Lords are in perfect health, and 
my Lord of Kinalmeaky, during seven or eight days that we 
have been here, hath so well recovered his strength that he 
rides the great horse, dances, and performs his other exercises 
as well as his brother.” 


It was then decided, as the invalids had com- 
pletely recovered, to carry out their proposed 
visit to Florence, Rome and Naples, but no 
account of this part of their travels has been 
preserved. We may conclude that they resem- 
bled the happy people who have no history, and 
that the journey was a success. We next meet 
with them in Paris buying smart clothes and 
hiring servants to pay farewell visits to all their 
fine friends, and in a short time Lord Cork had 
the joy of welcoming them home again to his 
country house in Dorset. 














The Charity of Widow Ogden 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Wipow Ocpen’s stall was the neatest in the 
market-place. The linen cover was washed and 
bleached every week; and always—winter and 
summer—a posy of flowers, artistically arranged 
in a bowl of ancient lustre-ware, glowed amidst 
the piles of quaint silk handkerchiefs that she 
wove by herself on the loom which had been in 
her family for seven generations. How she con- 
trived to make her fuchsias and geraniums bloom 
at Christmas none knew; for her only greenhouse 
was the long latticed window of her work-room. 
Two centuries ago her faculty for horticulture 
would have gained her the repute of a witch! 

She was a meagre old woman, with a brown, 
wrinkled face. The daintiness of her French 
ancestors (she was a L’Estrange by birth), had 
endowed her with a curious precision in dress; 
and she was never seen—even in the most 
inclement weather—without a pure white muslin 
fichu on her shoulders, and a large cap with 
goffered frills. 

Her married life with Jake Ogden, who had 
inherited the rough stretch of moorland known 
as “ East Hillocks,” had been uneventful enough. 
She had worked quietly at her loom, day after 
day, whilst he, who had no knowledge of farm- 
ing, had striven to win crops from the marshy 
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ground, with so little success that after his death 
she found herself, save for the possession of the 
farm, no better off than before her marriage. She 
had borne one child, a boy who in his early youth 
had taken to a seafaring life, and had been 
drowned in the Channel on the first anniversary 
of his father’s death. His neckerchief, one of her 
own weaving, had been sent home to her; it lay 
folded over the register page of her big Bible. 
One result of this loss was that she always 
inveighed against children leaving home; but 
notwithstanding, her thoughts of the lad always 
brought a high colour to her cheeks and a proud 
ring to her voice; for he had died in attempting 
to save his captain’s life. Over the press near 
the hearth a toy ship was preserved in a huge 
bottle of water: he had brought it for a souvenir 
of his first voyage. 

Early in her widowhood she had ceased selling 
her wares to the hucksters and had hired the 
corner of the market-place, just beside the rail- 
ings of Nelson’s Column. She had never missed 
a Saturday for the last twenty years; and her 
work had prospered so that she was looked upon 
as one of the wealthiest tradesfolk of the little 
town. In the intervals of business she sat quietly 
embroidering in silver and pale-hued threads the 
finer specimens of her weaving. The designs were 
those of the Huguenots—jfleurs-de-lys, rose-sprays, 
and long winding strands of eglantine. It was 
a@ common enough occurrence for the neighbour- 
ing gentry to stop their carriages before her 
stall and purchase her handkerchiefs; as much 
for the excellence of the fabric as for the pleasure 
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of listening to her odd, old-fashioned talk. The 
Squire of Fellbridge was often known to stand 
conversing with her for as much as half-an-hour 
at atime. In his case it seemed as if they dis- 
cussed business; for they were wont to speak of 
property and investments. It was evident, more- 
over, that the Squire held her in much respect; 
for he always shook hands with her at coming 
and going, and treated her with as much defer- 
ence as if she had belonged to his own circle. 
Despite her worldly success, her housekeeping 
was of the most frugal order; yet the neighbours 
declared that such was her skill that she could 
live royally on sixpence a day. She had 
inherited a great number of recipes, by use of 
which the utmost nourishment might be drawn 
from the most inexpensive materials. It was a 
happy day for a poor ailing acquaintance when 
she brought her great quart jug of soup, flavoured 
with the sweetest herbs taken from her fruitful 
garden. And sometimes, when the case was 
urgent, she produced small vials of syrups; 
which in the vulgar belief were more efficacious 
than the costliest wines. For such old folk as 
were in such poverty as to be unable to afford 
the necessary last robes, she made simple shrouds 
of fine linen, and night-caps with many flutings. 
It was only- natural that her goodness should 
endear her to the simple inhabitants of that 
decayed maritime town. She was great in 
counsel, and her advice sprang from a clear head 
and a sound heart. There was nothing of the 
disciplinarian about her: youths and maidens 
told her of their hopes and their prospects; and 
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it was well known that all who confided in the 
Widow Ogden might rest content that their confi- 
dences were never displayed for another’s 
curiosity. 

She was wont to regret sometimes that her 
own greatest happiness (the happiness of being 
useful to her fellows, though she did not describe 
it thus) had only been given to her by the hand 
of Death. Her married life had been one of 
narrow interests; she had not flowered until her 
child had been taken away from her. What she 
might have done to help others in that long-past 
time often caused her poignant grief. 

She was in her seventieth year when she 
decided upon the manner in which she might do 
most for the people after she had passed away. 
There was an ancient almshouse near the quay— 
a charity continued for many generations by the 
Earls of Yarlstone; but long ago, when the last 
member of that race had died, the endowment 
had been lost, and the place sold to a shopkeeper, 
who had let the cottages to labouring folk. And 
now it was in the market again, and when the 
Widow Ogden read the announcement in front 
of the Town Hall, she determined to visit it and 
see if it were still worthy of being restored to its 
former use. 

So one afternoon she left her loom and went 
down to the town, and along the river-side to the 
green meadow where the red-brick and flint build- 
ing stood, surrounded by a garden in which all 
manner of quaint flowers struggled up through 
the over-luxuriant grass. She obtained the key 
at the ferryman’s house, and spent several hours 
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roaming through the antique chambers, and 
laying plans by which each habitation might be 
made as comfortable as possible. There were six 
cottages in all, and a gate-house and chapel, 
enclosing a little mossy court, in whose centre lay 
a stone dolphin that spirted a thin jet of water 
into a mouldering sandstone tank. The highly- 
chevronned roof was covered with lead, which, 
spread by the heat of three hundred summers, 
hung over the eaves like a burden of slipping 
snow. The mullioned windows, which were still 
perfect, bore unbroken the quarterings of the 
Yarlstone arms with those of other noble 
East Anglian families. The living-rooms were 
panelled with oak; each with a carved screen 
near the door; and the chimney-pieces of elabor- 
ately-wrought alabaster displayed on their key- 
stones the legend :—God Save Ye Bedefolke. 

The chapel pleased her most; although it had 
been neglected for so long that when, after much 
striving, her hands turned the key, and she 
stepped inward, her feet sank ankle-deep in the 
litter of swallows’ and jackdaws’ nests. It was 
only a small chamber, with a plain wooden altar 
and a few square pews, whose green baize 
cushions had long since rotted into dust; but 
the east window was full of marvellous stained 
glass, and the declining sun sent inward such a 
rich glory of colour that her eyes were blinded 
after gazing for a moment on the face of the 
Infant Christ as He smiled from His mother’s 
knee. 

The Widow left the Almshouse at twilight, and 
on her way home called at the Squire’s and asked 
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for an interview. He was about to dine, and he 
begged her to join him, so that they might talk 
at ease; but it was only after much difficulty 
that he prevailed; the Widow proposing to come 
at some more convenient time. The Squire forgot 
the lowliness of her position as he looked at her 
over the white cloth: she seemed to him like some 
old saint taken from a chronicle—save that saint 
could never have displayed such wonderful 
vivacity. It was only when the dessert was 
served that he would permit her to speak of 
serious business. 

“Now,” he said, “let us discuss this important 
matter. If it is anything that I can help with, 
I shall be glad.” 

The Widow smiled. “You can help,” she 
replied, “not with money, but you can manage 
the affair for me, so that none will know that it 
is of my doing. You see, Squire, I’m getting an 
old woman now, and the loom is too heavy for 
me, and the time has come for me to sit in 
some quiet corner, with my hands folded in my 
lap?” 

“Ay,” said the Squire, “it is right that you 
should rest; but as for being old—why there 
aren’t many women of sixty as hale as you!” 

She nodded. “That is true, Squire, and I mean 
to live as long as I can. But I’m going to cease 
working. It’s foolish of me to beat about the 
bush, so I’ll speak straight out—I’ve made up 
my mind to buy the old Yarlstone Almshouse, 
if I can get it.” | 

The Squire raised his eyebrows. “I heard that 
the reserve price is fifteen hundred,” he said. “It 
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will never sell for so much; _ besides,—can 


” 


ou —— 
: “I have the money,” she interrupted. “The 
farm has let for a hundred a year since my 
husband’s death, and not a penny of that money 
has been touched. And I’ve saved fifty pounds 
every year out of my own earnings. In all I’ve 
four thousand pounds in Fellbridge bank, and 
the land’s still mine. So you see, Squire, God 
has prospered me and I’m a wealthy woman!” 

“I don’t know how you’ve contrived it,” said 
the Squire, “for there isn’t a soul in Fellbridge 
who doesn’t regard you as the most generous 
person in the county.” 

Widow Ogden’s cheeks coloured faintly. “It 
is God’s doing,” she said; “the money is His!” 

“But what on earth do you want the old alms- 
house for?” he enquired, after a long pause; “ you 
could never make it into a comfortable whole! ” 

“Why, Squire, you’re not as witty as I 
thought!” she said, with a merry laugh. “I 
could chide you for not understanding. What I 
mean to do when I have bought the place, is to 
live in one of those cottages for the rest of my 
days.” 

“It won’t do,” began the Squire, indignantly, 
“it is your duty to have every possible comfort 
in your old age!” 

“ And I shall have everything that I need,” she 
replied, “and so will the others who live there 
with me; for I’m going to endow the almshouse 
for five old women like myself, and draw my ten 
shillings a week just as they will.” 

The Squire coughed hoarsely and turned his 
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head aside. “Confound it!” he said, “you’re as 
mad as a March hare!” 

“What I wish you to do is to arrange every- 
thing for me,” she continued, “so that nobody 
may know till I’m dead and gone. The folk I 
shall choose—I have them in my mind now— 
are the widows or mothers of mariners who have 
died at sea. You know, Squire, that I suffered 
when my lad died, and God put it into my head 
that I might lighten the sufferings of ofher 
women, who had the burden of poverty, which 
I had not. And now, as the place is to be sold, 
and as I’m getting too feeble for work, it’s time 
that the affair was settled. I have neither kith 


nor kin to murmur... You'll do it for me, 
Squire?” , 

He took her wasted hand and pressed it 
warmly. 


“T’ll do whatever you wish,” he said, in a 
broken voice; “you may trust me.” 

So in the course of time the Squire purchased 
the almshouse for an unknown person, and the 
roof was restored, and everything put into perfect 
order. Each house was furnished with all the 
things that housewives love. The Squire’s own 
gardener worked for weeks in the court and 
garden; and by autumn the place was ready for 
the bede-folk. 

The Widow gave up her stall and her loom to 
a crippled girl whom she had befriended and 
taught to weave skilfully during the last few 
months. She herself was the first to enter the 
rest-house. Her conduct excited great wonder 
in Fellbridge: it was surmised that she had lost 
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all her possessions; and each of her friends strove 
to outdo the others in acts of kindness. Some 
wept for compassion; but the Widow’s bland 
face and sparkling eyes reassured them, and ere 
long they rejoiced in her contentment. 

On the second day of her sojourn there, the 
Squire drove down and found her sitting in the 
porch, nursing her cat. The other women were 
to come during the afternoon; and with her own 
hands she had lighted the fires and set the copper 
kettles on the hobs, so that all might be home- 
like. 

He approached, hat in hand; she rose and 
curtsied to his bow. “I wanted to be your first 
visitor,” he said. “Now that I’ve seen you here, 
I’ve no doubts about the wisdom you’ve shown. 
You look happier than ever, Widow Ogden. 
You’ll permit me to visit your family some- 
times?” “As often as you please, Squire,” she 
replied mirthfully, “but you must promise not 
to patronise us poor sisters! We all mean to be 
independent, with never a care to darken our 
downhill walk!” 

“T’ve been arranging about the chaplain,” he 
remarked, after a while, “he will come every 
Sunday afternoon. The Bishop himself will 
preach sometimes. Of course he does not know 
the story; I wish that you had not determined 
to keep it secret: I feel as if you were deprived 
of your right.” “I care nought for that,” said 
the Widow. “In sober earnest I want no praise 
just for my selfishness. I am giving myself a 
great joy.” 

She led the way indoors. Her home was 
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furnished more plainly than the others; but all 
her old mementoes were there. The Squire sat 
opposite the bottle that contained the ship. 

“You can tell folk when I’m laid with my 
husband,” she said, “ but even then let them make 
no fuss about it; or put any fresh stone or writing 
on the grave. I’d rather they didn’t know even 
then; but so many are perplexed about what I’ve 
done with my money. I wouldn’t for the world 
that anyone got at the truth in my lifetime; my 
companions would feel no ease if they knew ’twas 
I who paid for them.” 

“Well, Widow, you are always right,” replied 
the Squire. “Ill not urge you again. And now, 
since I see your friends coming through the gate- 
way, I’ll leave you to receive them.” 

But he lingered a while; for it was beautiful 
to watch the Widow as she led the other women 
one by one to their homes, and kissed them and 
spoke of the good fellowship that all would share. 

“ Everything is yours whilst you live,” she said, 
“and Heaven grant that you may live long to 
enjoy it!” 

And she wept as she heard them cry out with 
delight as they saw the comfort of their abiding- 
places; and her smiles shone through her tears 
when they handled the furniture so proudly. 

* * ¥* 

So the Widow Ogden took upon herself a heavy 
share of the world’s burden, and gloried in it, 
and bore it bravely until, dying, she left a name 
sweetened for the ages. 
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By W. M. LETTS 


PAUDEEN, who was the son of Paddy Fox, was of 
a type in which the Almighty has been pleased 
to make many little boys. His hair was red and 
very rough, his eyes were light blue, his upper 
lip was long and his nose short. He only differed 
from other little boys in that he made less noise. 

He was neither very lazy nor very naughty, 
but he spent a great portion of his school hours 
in looking out of the window towards Slieveross. 
The time he spent in learning his lessons seemed 
to him profitless, but when he looked across the 
acres of little fields and waste land towards the 
wooded slopes of Slieveross he felt his heart burn 
within him. 

Paudeen had never been to the woods of Slieve- 
ross. When he suggested that he should go there 
his mother said “no,” and his father, rubbing his 
chin with his hard, dirty hand, told strange 
legends of the woods, of girls who had been stolen 
away by the faeries, of little boys who had fol- 
lowed the intricacies of some woodland path 
never to return home. Then Paudeen, listening 
with apparent terror, felt his pulses throb and 
fancied that some elfin bugle called him towards 
the woods. 

Why Paudeen loved trees with a passion almost 
unknown to his companions is not explicable. 
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The reason of it is stored away in some dim rune 
of circumstance or chance. He never mentioned 
it to others, although his fame as a mighty 
climber was envied even ‘in the remote village 
of Letterbrack where his aunt resided. He never 
openly admired a tree; he even affected indiffer- 
ence about them; but from winter to winter he 
followed the pageant of the woodlands with a 
delight that surged silently in his soul and finding 
no words grew stronger within him. 

Fate, who has some regard for the extravagant 
endeavours of childhood, showed sudden favour 
to Paudeen in such a way that he found himself 
bewildered by her munificence. 

On this occasion Fate masqueraded as his 
mother. | 

“Will I send you to your aunt, avic?” said 
Mrs. Fox, in her strident, kindly voice, “ there’s 
Davy M‘Gill, the decent boy, goin’ to Letterbrack 
on the old car, says he’ll be givin’ you a lift. 
The father an’ I are goin’ to the fair beyant there 
at Knockdoon, so mind yourself, Paudeen, an’ 
you might be takin’ a parcel of sugarstick to your 
cousin Kate, an’ a screw of tay to your aunt.” 

Paudeen, with his eyes and mouth open, 
nodded assent. He expressed neither pleasure 
nor regret; but consented meekly to the washing 
of his face and the reclothing of his person. Then 
he went to Davy M‘Gill’s and silently mounted 
the car. 

Paudeen was no conversationalist, and he 
answered Davy’s questions so briefly that soon 
silence came upon them, the silence of a wild 
land with magic in its air. 
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The long road to Letterbrack passed by desolate 
moors where the peewit called, by fields where 
the daises nodded like the armies of faeryland, 
by mottled granite walls where the yellow- 
hammer perched and sang, and by woods 
haunted of squirrels and rabbits. 

As they jogged along, Davy’s errant fancy 
dogged the footsteps of Molly Boyne through 
imagination’s mazes, and he smiled stupidly 
every now and then, and cracked his whip. But 
Paudeen had forgotten that there were such 
people as Davy M‘Gill and Paudeen Fox, he had 
forgotten any limits of personality, so absorbed 
was his little mind with the great world about 
him, the wide sky, the earth decked out in such 
varying shades of grey, green, red, brown and 
gold. For a while Paudeen’s mind was Nature’s 
mind; if the earth had clasped him to her heart 
he would not have been nearer to her than then. 

When they came in sight of Letterbrack Davy 
spoke again. 

“How will you go back, Paudeen?” said he, 
“for I’m goin’ on to Mr. Malone to see if I can 
sell him the car.” 

“An’ why wouldn’t I walk?” said Paudeen 
carelessly, “ wid the legs on me rustin’ for want 
of work.” 

Davy looked down at him. 

“God save you, Paddy, you’re no bigger than 
a sugar stick; ’tis a great walk back.” 

“Oh! I'll be doin’ it aisy now.” 

“To go by Slieveross would be shorter, but 
if you’d lose your way t’would be bad, and there’s 
quare stories told of the woods.” 
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“Och! Davy, I’ll be gettin’ back on my head 
or my heels before night time, never fear, and 
thank you kindly.” 

Paudeen scrambled hastily off the car and made 
off towards his aunt’s cabin. He had no mind 
for questions. This explained a certain brilliance 
in his conversation during the visit; he feared 
any suggestions as to his return. 

He staved them off until the moment of his 
departure. 

“Well I’m like to be takin’ off wid myself now, 
Aunt Biddy,” said the cunning one, “ good-bye, 
Katie, an’ don’t ate up the sugar sticks too quick; 
*tis a gran’ night, such weather for the hay, God 
be praised, I’ll be tellin’ them of the fine chickens 
you have here.” 

All this time he was getting farther and farther 
away from the door, so that at last he felt he 
might with propriety turn his back and scuttle 
down the road. 

Herein he displayed the subtlety of the serpent, 
for after having gone a little way down the road 
he turned across a field and made his way 
towards Slieveross. He soon found himself on 
the mountain side among boulders and foxgloves 
and bracken, and among startled sheep. Pau- 
deen’s heart was fire in his breast. He climbed 
steadily, until he reached a rough track that led 
him up the shoulder of the mountain. At last 
he stood on a rock and overlooked the woods 
that stretched into the valley. The wind blew 
in his red hair, and the wind played over the 
wide field of the tree tops, that were swaying and 
changing, and silvering and darkening below him. 
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He sat down on a boulder and took off his 
shoes and stockings, for they bespoke a state of 
civilization which divorced his spirit from the 
elemental heart of things. He had forgotten that 
he was wearing his Sunday clothes, and with 
them that artificiality in which we deck our 
minds when we most array our bodies. He had 
forgotten that Paudeen existed. One fact was 
paramount. He was looking down on the woods 
of Slieveross. 

Have you ever trodden hard on the footsteps 
of magic? Have you stood, breath-held, on the 
threshold of wonder? Have you strained every 
sense for the remembrance or the fulfilment of 
some phantasmal desire that eluded your imagi- 
nation through twilit labyrinthine ways? If so 
you have known what Paudeen knew in that 
pleasant evening hour, looking down upon the 
woods. 

Paudeen began his descent cautiously but 
swiftly. His bare feet, as they trod the heather 
and fraughan beneath them, sent a thrill of primi- 
tive ecstacy to his expectant mind. He passed 
the first sentries of the wood, a group of larches; 
he trod the leaves of last year, and the brown 
sheaths of the Springtime’s buds. 

He pattered over moss and heath until the 
woods were about him; paths leading north, 
south, and west, winding and twisting into green 
gloom lured his fancy onwards. 

Chequered light and shade danced on the moss 
as the wind ruffled the leaves. The low sun sent 
gold gleams upon the smooth trunks of birch and 
beech. A sense of enchantment silenced the 
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whistle on Paudeen’s lips. He ran stealthily 
into the green dusk. He touched the trunks as 
he passed with loving, dirty fingers. He noted 
each of the great company; chestnut, larch, and 
pine, beech, oak and birch, here and there an 
ash, here and there a sycamore. 

At last he was entangled among the many paths 
of the wood and he flung himself panting upon 
the moss. He lay on his back, his face turned up 
towards the branches overhead. There was a 
strange sense upon him that he was a player in 
some fantastic masque. The intricacies of twigs 
and swaying leaves held him spellbound. He 
closed his eyes. 

When he opened them the sense of fantasy held 
him more strongly than before. He was in a 
little glade and all about him was a strange and 
phantasmal company. Paudeen stared, as only 
children stare. It seemed to him that a measured 
and curious dance was being performed before 
him. The figures were interwoven slowly and in 
order, and as the dancers advanced and retreated 
Paudeen became dimly aware of the identity of 
each. Their gigantic stature, their curious 
motley garments of the colour of leaves in light 
and shadow made it plain to him that these were 
the trees in human semblance. There was one 
slighter and more graceful than the rest whom 
he recognized as the birch, and another, who 
held a squirrel in his arms, Paudeen knew as 
the beech. He recognized them all, hazel, wil- 
low and pine, sycamore, hawthorn and elder. 

It was as he sat watching them that Davy 
M‘Gill, whistling gaily, came down the path. 
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Paudeen waited in blithe expectation for Davy’s 
cry of surprise, but it never came. He passed 
among the dancers as one who did not see them. 
Paudeen called to him; Davy looked at him with- 
out any sign of recognition and flung a fir cone 
at him. Soon he had disappeared into the 
shadows. 

Then some instinct stirred in Paudeen, and 
rising, he went towards the dancer he took for 
the beech tree, and slipping a hand into his 
followed him through the dance. At the close 
of it, the gigantic curious company crowded about 
Paudeen laughing and whispering. Then one of 
them put a crown of leaves and berries on his 
rough red hair. 

“?*Tis you that are king of the woods, Paudeen,” 
said the sycamore. 

“Lift him up,” said the ash, and the beech 
swung him up on to his shoulder, so that he was 
on a level with the heads of those that thronged 
about him. 

“There’s been no one to be king of the woods 
since your grandfather died, Paudeen,” said the 
hazel. “And now I whisper to him where he lies 
asleep below the church, but ’tis no answer I 
get.” 

“Would you not have Davy M‘Gill, who’s the 
fine boy?” Paudeen asked in his small treble 
voice. 

“Davy is nothing to us, nor we to him,” said 
the birch, “but we know you. Sure there’s not 
a day I don’t put the comether on you, when 
you’re working down there at those pisthogues 
of letters and figures.” 
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“And don’t I tap on the chapel window, 
Paudeen?” said the beech, “so that you’re nigh 
mad to be out of doors and climbin’ in my 
branches.” 

“And I,” said the elder, “looked in at the 
window when you were born, an’ saw you no 
bigger than a pinkeen. *Twas I put the comether 
on you then, Paudeen Fox.” 

Paudeen stared at them and sucked his finger 
and laughed gleefully. 

“Och! didn’t I know it all along?” said he, and 
he rubbed his rough head against the beech tree 
with a cat-like motion. 

They bore him in procession along the darken- 
ing paths, through dim glades and mossy 
ways. The squirrels and rabbits looked on, 
and the trees spoke to them, saying that Paudeen 
was king of the woods because he had never 
resisted the comether that was upon him, and 
because his hand had never been against Nature 
and her children. They brought him to a place 
of hazel trees and made him sit on a mossy 
hillock, and sat about him in the ferns. A 
banquet was spread there; nuts and berries and 
water from the spring were set before him; and 
these things seemed sweeter to him than anything 
he had ever tasted in his life, better than stolen 
plums, better than sugar-sticks. As the twilight 
fell upon them the strange company appeared 
more phantasmal as they swayed and bent about 
him. He saw them all around, each woodland 
thing endowed with personality, yet keeping its 
natural semblance so far that he could recognise 
it. The squirrels, who are the faeries’ henchmen, 
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waited upon him, and the hares looked at him 
gravely, whilst the birds sat about on branches 
over his head. Every woodland thing was there, 
heather, whortle, and bracken, all the ferns of 
damp places, even the bright toadstools gleamed 
among the throng. 

To amuse Paudeen the trees told him stories, 
for they knew all that had ever happened to man 
and child and beast in that county; and they 
could sing of those things for which the heart 
finds no words. But in the middle of the elm 
tree’s song Paudeen fell asleep with his arms 
about the beech tree’s neck. 

He fell asleep and dreamt his old dreams again ; 
that he lay in a golden cradle among the tree- 
tops, that wind ladies with eyes like stars swung 
him to and fro, that they combed his hair with 
a silver comb, and sang him songs as old as the 
runes of Nature herself, and as new as the dew 
on the grass. Perhaps he dreamt that the cradle 
swung too fast and fell, for he awoke with a start 
and found the moon shining upon him. He was 
sitting on the topmost branch of a big beech-tree, 
his arms clasped about the trunk. When he saw 
the moon he remembered his mother and father, 
and that he was none other than Paudeen Fox. 

He climbed down to the path and stood for a 
second in the moonlight; then swiftly he sprang 
towards the beech and clasping his arms and 
legs about the trunk, he bit the bark in a passion 
of exultation. Having picked up his shoes and 
stockings from the moss he fled swiftly through 
the woods until he reached a lane. He ran along 
the lane without swerving, though the daisies 
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nodded at him, and the honeysuckle beckoned, 
and the midsummer moon laughed over the 
shoulder of Slieveross. The lane led him to the 
road and the road guided him home. 

But he was two miles from home when he ran 
into the arms of Davy M‘Gill, who clutched him 
and sobbed aloud. 

“God be praised! Paudeen, your mother was 
fit to have the life of me, not lookin’ afther you, 
and she and your father there are turnin’ the 
world inside out to find you. ’Tis afther ten, and 
you to go get lost that way, wirrah! wirrah! 
Come, put out your legs an’ run now till we see 
them.” 

Davy was nearly incoherent with remorse as 
he dragged Paudeen along. | 

“ An’ you saw me in the woods, Davy, you fox, 
an’ you made out not to see me, at all,” said the 
child. 

“T never saw you, Paudeen.” 

“Davy, you’re the old sarpint, you flung a cone 
at me where I was sittin’ by the path.” 

“Paudeen, you’re the sarpint yourself. I saw 
no more than a hare in Slieveross, it sat so quiet 
I flung a cone at it and hit it.” 

“Davy, you’re the boyo! Did you not see the 
quare ones dancin’ about you?” 

“God save us, Paudeen, I niver saw a sowl, 
barrin’ myself.” 

“Did ye not see Themselves?” 

“°Tis a dhrame you had, Paudeen.” 

“Maybe it was,” said Paudeen, as he ran and 
clasped his father about the knees. 

“'He’s lettin’ on that Themselves cotched him,” 
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said Davy, with a semblance of righteous anger, 
as he confronted Paudeen’s distracted parents. 

Paudeen said nothing; he did not even scream 
when the elder Paddy beat him for his long 
delayed return. He had learnt silence in the 
woods. But he went to sleep with a thankful 
heart, and dreamt that he danced with the trees 
in Slieveross, and that the beech swung him in 
his arms. He talked in his sleep and muttered 
strangely, so that Mrs. Fox, who was a super- 
stitious soul, took him to the wise woman who 
lived beyond Clancy’s farm. She looked at 
Paudeen for two minutes in silence, then she 
patted his head and laughed. 

“'Themselves’ll do no harm to those they love,” 
said she. “This Paddy of yours knows their 
pisthogues better than you or I do, Mrs. Fox, 
dear, be aisy now.” 

Then she laughed strangely and Paudeen 
stared. i 

“He’s terrible like his ould gran’father, God 
save him!” said Mrs. Fox. 

“ He is,” said the old woman, “ terrible like poor 
Michael Fox.” 

Paudeen’s face lit up with sudden memory. 

“‘Wasn’t he—?” he began. 

“What, avic?” asked the old woman. 

Intention changed visibly in Paudeen’s eyes. 

“‘Wasn’t he the quare ould one?” he asked 
cautiously, as one who buries a secret darkly in 
his heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
EXCURSIONS AND ALARUMS. 


Ir Cuthbert had found an opportunity to speak 
to Pegge about the improvident emigrants before 
Felicia’s intervention, he would no doubt have 
expressed himself far more forcibly than usual, 
and even in spite of her pacificatory influence, 
his face grew stern on the approach of his hench- 
man after breakfast the following morning: 

“Ah, Pegge,” he exclaimed, rising from the 
grass and holding his hands behind his back, 
“I was just thinking about you.” 

“So was I of you, sir,” was the answer. “The 
governor, I was thinking, ’1] be wanting me to go 
down to the station in case some more emigrants 
turn up.” 

“ Figgis’s party seems to have turned up some- 
what ill-provided for!” said Cuthbert. 

“Now there you are!” cried Pegge. “No man 
can be in two places at once, and you see, sir, 
while I was here Figgis come from London.” 

“Your friend Barker lives in London, I believe.” 

“Just so, sir,” said Pegge, “but there you are 
again. Suppose Barker went shadowing likely 
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parties from morning to night, you wouldn’t get 
"em to come at all—not at no price! What is a 
chap to do if he can’t take a man at his word?” 

“ Figgis being your cousin,” suggested Cuthbert, 
“you might naturally be expected to know some- 
thing about his circumstances.” 

“That,” cried Pegge, holding his head on one 
side with a woe-begone expression, “that’s just 
what makes me feel it so much, and I talked to 
Figgis straight at five o’clock this morning, I 
can tell you, sir—waking him up and dragging 
him out of his tent special.” 

“Well,” was the answer, “it’s no use crying 
over spilt milk, so suppose you fetch a sickle and 
come with me to the field.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Pegge, “ only you mustn’t 
blame me if six or seven promising young fellows 
loses themselves.” 

For a few moments Cuthbert stood reflectively 
holding his beard, and it became evident to us 
all that Pegge as usual would end by getting his 
Own way. 

“Perhaps it will be wiser to run no risk,” 
exclaimed Cuthbert. “You may as well go to 
the station, Pegge.” 

He had not been very long gone, and Cuthbert 
stood hesitating (with an occasional reference to 
the pains in his back) whether to begin weeding 
again before Felicia’s arrival, when we espied a 
pink dress on the farther side of the hedge. She 
came with a profuse apology for her early visit, 
due to an overwhelming impatience to inspect 
the settlement. There we found the three tents 
standing in a row a few yards apart, with a 
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mackintosh sheet spread over their tops to cover 
the depredations of the rats. Mrs. Figgis was 
sitting on the grass, with the children clamouring 
about her, while Jane was in the act of removing 
some curl-papers from her forehead, and Maria 
lay at full length writing a letter with a short 
piece of lead pencil. The father of the family, 
who had been standing in front of his tent, now 
tugged the ends of his crutches out of the ground 
and stumped slowly towards Cuthbert, who bade 
him cheerfully good morning: 

“Morning, gents; morning, ladies;” said 
Figgis. “How about breakfast?” he demanded, 
and the word was a signal for the five boys to 
gather closely around us. As evidence of Pegge’s 
early visit to the settlement, a fire was burning 
to leeward of the tents, with an iron tripod over 
it and kettle and a bucket of water by its side, 
while several empty tins lay scattered about the 
grass: evidences of last night’s supper. 

“I have come,” answered Cuthbert, ignoring 
Figgis’s pointed inquiry, “to show you where to 
fix your hurdles. Pegge has gone in the hope 
of meeting some more emigrants, and it is 
important that your allotment should be fenced 
in before their arrival.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Figgis, “but a man 
can’t work on an empty stomach.” 

“T’m sure,” exclaimed Maria, standing upright 
and regarding us with an expression which could 
not be considered as flattering, “I hope the ladies 
and gentlemen’s enjoyed their breakfastses.” 

“T think,” whispered Felicia, turning to Cuth- 
bert, “you ought to consider the spirit rather 
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than the letter of the law. So that you gain your 
object and settle these people on the land, you 
need not be too precise about the means. As 
Figgis says, a man cannot do much work without 
food, and if I were in your place I should give 
him some breakfast without losing any more 
time and take away his last excuse for idleness.” 

If Cuthbert was a pioneer, he had hitherto 
always shown himself to be a kind-hearted man, 
and now in the face of Felicia’s argument the 
pioneer within him ceased to have the upper 
hand: 

“It’s true,” he admitted, “that the chief thing 
is to induce Figgis to work, so perhaps it will 
be as well to follow your advice. Boys!” he 
cried, “follow me with that wheelbarrow and we 
will see what we can find to put into it.” 

Without requiring a second bidding, they 
seized the wheelbarrow and followed us along 
the rough path round the base of the hill to the 
farm-house, where we soon loaded the barrow 
with hurdles and a variety of tinned meats. On 
returning in a body to the settlement, it was sur- 
prising to see how rapidly the kettle was set to 
boil, the tins opened, some milk prepared for 
the infant, until Figgis struck another discordant 


note: 








“Excuse me,” he exclaimed, “but you’ve forgot 
the bread!” 

“ AS we possess no bread,” answered Cuthbert, 
“you must do the best you can with biscuits.” 

“Well, I am blowed,” cried Figgis. “Got no 
bread!” and he stood gazing after us for some 
minutes lost in astonishment, while we strolled 
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towards the stream, intending to leave the family 
to the private enjoyment of breakfast. 

“Mr. Carmichael!” said Emma, with her eyes 
on Felicia’s face, “there is one thing we ought 
certainly to do this morning.” 

“ What is that?” he asked, rather despondently. 

“There seem to be several sacks of flour at the 
farm-house,” she answered, “and it is quite time 
some of it was made into bread.” 

“Why, of course,” cried Felicia, responding to 
Miss Gingell’s mute appeal, “that would be one 
of the very first things for an emigrant to do.” 

“You think it would?” asked Cuthbert, 
dubiously, and after a farther discussion by the 
riverside, he promised to consider the matter as 
soon as he had seen the Figgises at work. The 
boys at least received us far more cordially on 
our return, and Maria intercepted Winifred on 
her way to speak to Mrs. Figgis about the infant. 

“Could you oblige me with an envelope?” she 
said, “and where’s the post office?” 

“You shall have an envelope the next time I 
see you,” answered Winifred, “and there is a 
pillar box half way to the station. Oh, dear,” 
she whispered as Maria turned away, “I suppose 
she is writing to warn the other emigrants off.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows no one good,” said 
Emma, and then we followed Cuthbert and 
Figgis, who were making their way by slow stages 
towards the hedge at the farther side of the large 
meadow. 

“Within these limits,” exclaimed Cuthbert, 
flourishing his right arm comprehensively, “the 
land is practically your own. You are at liberty 
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to till it as you please: you may plough it, shut 
it up for grass, plant fruit trees, potatoes, what 
you like. In the meantime, there are plenty more 
hurdles and your boys may as well fetch them 
at once.” 

“Look here, governor,” answered Figgis, after 
he had stared in silence at Cuthbert for a few 
moments, “I never did fix a hurdle and naturally 
Tain’t no hand at it. What’s more, I’m not going 
to begin at my time o’ life. I don’t say as I’ve 
any objection to the kids a fixing of ’em, if so be 
it?ll make you ladies and gents ’appy ——” 

“Very well,” said Cuthbert, with a sigh, “then 
while the boys fix the fence, I will fetch a gun 
so that you can shoot some rabbits ——” 

But Figgis interrupted him with a violent shake 
of the head: 

“Not me,” he cried heartily. “Bless your ’art, 
governor, I’ve never fired off a gun in my life and 
never want. I’d be as likely to hit you or these 
good ladies as here or there a rabbit. Now,” he 
continued, with his head held insinuatingly on 
one side, “if so be you want a pair of boots soled 
and ’eeled, I’m your man. Bring ’em along with 
the tools and a bit 0’ cowhide and there’s no man 
living *1l make a neater job of ’em. Three and 
six soling and ’eeling—I can’t say fairer nor that, 
now, can I?” 

Being at a loss for an answer to this proposal, 
and as the boys were already giving one another 
rides in the wheelbarrow by way of preparation 
for the journey to the farm, Cuthbert told them 
to lead the way. 

“I don’t think,” remarked Winifred, as we 
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followed at a leisurely pace, “that Figgis can be 
considered as an ideal emigrant.” 

“Still,” answered Cuthbert, “after all there is 
a sturdy independence about the man which one 
can’t help admiring. Give me work, he says, in 
effect, and I am willing to do it. If a man is 
willing to work his case is never entirely hopeless. 
We can’t all be so versatile as Pegge.” 

“Pegge’s versatility seems to consist in going 
to and from the railway station,” suggested Miss 
Gingell. 

“Tf he come back,” said Cuthbert, “with the 
younger emigrants he hinted at, we may be able 
to turn Figgis’s abilities to advantage. Remem- 
ber it takes all sorts to make a world. While 
his neighbours work on his land, Figgis can mend 
their boots.” 

“Some of them,” remarked Felicia, gravely, 
“may even require a complete new pair.” 

“Certainly,” cried Cuthbert, “and another idea 
occurred to me as I stood talking to Figgis. Why 
shouldn’t his wife conduct a laundry. For that 
matter I could give her employment at once. So 
you see,” he added, “ our position is by no means 
desperate yet.” 

“Say what you will, Mr. Carmichael,” answered 
Miss Gingell emphatically as we followed the five 
boys, “the expense of feeding these people will 
be simply ruinous.” 

Cuthbert was a man who quickly accustomed 
himself to new conditions, and presumably he 
had already grasped the fact that his stores, for 
the present at least, must inevitably be taxed 
for the support of Figgis and his family. 
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“The expense,” he exclaimed, “is nothing. I 
have devoted myself to the work and I shall not 
give it up even if it cost every penny I possess.” 

“You must excuse me,” persisted Emma, “but 
that is nonsense. Some day you may wish to 
marry, and if you have been foolish enough to 
waste your substance ——” 

“It is extremely unlikely I shall ever marry,” 
he answered, dejectedly, and I wondered whether 
he could possibly be obtuse enough to regard 
myself as a formidable rival. 

Pegge had discovered the previous evening a 
cart track which avoided the fields and led into 
the lane not very far from Hornby Farm by a 
five-barred gate kept in position by a hayband. 
When we had all passed through this gate, Felicia 
suddenly placed a hand on my arm: 

“Overpoweringly hot this morning!” she mur- 
mured, gazing into my eyes while she thus took 
public and irresistible possession. At the same 
moment Winifred asked Cuthbert whether he 
ought not to keep up with the wheelbarrow, and 
hastening on with Emma left us behind by our- 
selves. “What an age since I last took your arm, 
Leigh,” said Felicia, restraining my pace with a 
slight pressure. 

“ Difficult to imagine it ever happened before,” 
I answered, and she broke into a ripple of laugh- 
ter, leaning forward and turning half towards 
me as Winifred glanced back for an instant before 
she disappeared through the garden gate. 

“How indignant you would have been,” cried 
Felicia, “if anyone had suggested that you could 
ever say such a thing.” 
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“One can’t expect the world to stand still,” I 
answered, feeling rather like a brute. 

“Ah, no,” she murmured, “it rolls relentlessly 
on and leaves some of us poor creatures behind 
in its course. You can understand,” she said 
pathetically, “that it is not the height of bliss 
for a woman to return to her father’s house after 
once leaving it.” 

“In the ordinary course of things,” I suggested, 
“you will marry again.” 

“Do you think anyone would care to have me?” 
she asked, and certainly she looked bewitching 
at the moment. 

“It can’t be necessary to tell you that you are 
more charming than ever,” I could not help 
answering. 

“Now you are yourself again,” she declared. 
“And it is time we rejoined those good people 
with the wheelbarrow. You can’t imagine how 
grateful I feel for this diversion! So terribly dull 
at home! As to your friend Mr. Carmichael,” 
she added, “I think he is perfectly delightful. 
A pity he should be a misogynist.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “he is merely 
jealous!” 

When we joined the others in the garden of the 
farm-house, and Felicia released my arm with 
a slight pressure as if of gratitude for its support, 
everybody appeared more or less embarrassed, 
and I began to add some hurdles to the pile 
which Cuthbert had already placed on the wheel- 
barrow. 

“T have been thinking a great deal about your 
scheme,” said Felicia, turning to face him, “and 
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I am afraid that you don’t give sufficient scope 
to your imagination! ” 

“No doubt,” he admitted, “I am practical rather 
than imaginative.” 

“For instance,” she said, “every emigrant 
would assuredly have brought enough food to 
last for a considerable time ——” 

“ Aren’t we,” suggested Winifred, “ supposed to 
be dealing with a shipwrecked crew?” 

For a moment Felicia appeared to be at a loss, 
but only for a moment: 

“Ah, yes,” she cried, “but the Figgises are 
merely types. They must be taken to represent 
a large body of emigrants, and while a few have 
been shipwrecked, the rest have landed in the 
ordinary way, loaded their waggons with—with 
flour and other things, so that you need raise no 
difficulty about bread.” 

“Except the way to make it,” said Emma. 

“Nothing can be easier,” answered Felicia. 
“You take some flour, mix it with yeast and let 
it stand for an hour. You knead it, put it in an 
oven to bake, and when it is nicely done you take 
it out and ——” 

“Try to eat it,” exclaimed Winifred. 

“T will say nothing about flour,” said Cuthbert, 
“but there seems to be considerable difficulty con- 
cerning the oven.” 

“If I were an emigrant, and really I almost 
feel as if I were,” answered Felicia, “I should not 
move a yard without a portable oven in my 
waggon.” 

“Only have the goodness to go away and leave 
us alone,” cried Emma, “and I feel certain Mrs. 
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Hankey will show us how to manage everything 
very nicely.” 






CHAPTER XII. 
RABBIT SHOOTING. 


THERE is not much doubt that as soon as Cuth- 
bert’s back was turned Felicia induced Winifred 
and Emma to accompany her to Hornby Hall in 
search of yeast or whatever might be necessary 
to convert the flour into some semblance of bread. 
In blissful ignorance, however, Cuthbert declined 
to return to the camp, and insisted on spending 
the morning reaping weeds: 

“But, of course, my dear fellow,” he said, “ you 
can do as you please.” 

Although I followed this advice, it was not with 
a perfectly easy conscience, and once or twice as 
I lay on my back smoking near the tents, I felt 
more than half tempted to go to Cuthbert’s aid. 
I had not screwed my courage to the sticking 
point when I was startled by a cry of alarm. 

“Help, help,” shouted Winifred, running bare- 
headed from the direction of the gorse bushes. 

“Anything the matter,” I asked, rising from 
the grass as she panted with a prettily flushed 
face to the summit of the hill. 

“The chimney is stopped up,” she explained, 
pushing back an errant tress of fair hair. “The 
kitchen is full of smoke, and our first batch of 
bread will be spoiled unless you come over and 
help us.” 

As I stepped forward, Winifred set off down 
the hill again, running so swiftly that I found 
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it impossible to overtake her until she entered 
the garden. Leading the way into the hall, she 
threw the kitchen door open to its widest extent, 
showing Miss Gingell with her hands embedded 
in a mass of dough on which numerous smuts 
had already settled. 

“Leigh!” cried Felicia, who had taken the 
precaution to climb out through the back window, 
“TI never felt more pleased to see anybody. We 
broke up some packing cases and made them 
burn, and then the chimney wouldn’t act and 
poor Miss Gingell is almost suffocated.” 

“Dr. Beresford,” said Emma, “do for goodness’ 
sake put your head up and ascertain what is 
wrong.” 

Seeing no alternative, followed by Felicia’s 
laughter from the back-yard, while Winifred 
stood just outside the kitchen door, I went close 
to the large, old-fashioned chimney and looked 
up without seeing any sign of the obstruction. 

“T have been told,” cried Emma, “that it is 
an excellent thing to fire a gun up a chimney.” 

“Isn’t that when it is on fire?” asked Winifred 
dubiously. 

“Anyhow,” insisted Miss Gingell, “the object 
is to bring down the soot. Dr. Beresford, what- 
ever you do, please help us to bake the bread,” 
she cried, and upon that I went to one of the 
other rooms for a gun, finding some packets of 
cartridges on the mantelshelf. On returning to 
the kitchen there was no sign of Winifred or 
Felicia, although Cuthbert’s voice could be heard 
outside. When I tried to induce Emma to join 
him, she expressed the heroic determination to 
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stay where she was, and indeed she continued 
to knead the smoky dough on the top of an empty 
packing-case, while I pointed the muzzle of the 
gun up the chimney. The discharge was at once 
followed by a tremendous downfall of soot, which 
almost darkened the kitchen, and on making 
our way as rapidly as possible into the hall, we 
were greeted by a peal of laughter, in which I 
felt little inclination to participate until my eyes 
were free enough to obtain a clearer view of 
Emma, whose face resembled a chimney 
sweeper’s. 

“What a fortunate thing! ” exclaimed Cuthbert, 
and Miss Gingell confronted him with the utmost 
indignation. 

“Fortunate!” she gasped. “Fortunate! My 
dress is completely spoiled, to say nothing of 
all that flour. And you call it fortunate.” 

“ My dear fellow,” cried Cuthbert. ignoring her 
expostulation as he clutched my sooty hand, “I 
had no idea you knew anything about shooting. 
Now our chief difficulty is surmounted. There 
is nothing in the world to prevent you from 
killing some rabbits this afternoon. Winifred, 
you must give Miss Gingell a good brush ——” 

“To talk of brushing is ridiculous,” was the 
answer, “and so was one bag between two 
persons.” 

“If Miss Gingell will come with me to the Hall,” 
suggested Felicia, when Cuthbert deprecatingly 
interrupted her: 

“If such an accident were met with on the 
prairie,” he insisted, “the only way would be to 
endure it philosophically and fly to cold water.” 
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“I really think,” Emma protested, “that I am 
bearing it philosophically, and to begin with, if 
we were on a prairie there would be no chimney 
to be stopped up.” 

“Of course I merely ask you to imagine such 
a position in order the more effectually to carry 
out my scheme,” said Cuthbert, “ but still ——” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” she exclaimed, “one must 
draw a line somewhere, and to expect anyone 
to sit down in a tent as black as a nigger when 
Mrs. Hankey is kind enough to offer ——” 

“To take you to her waggon behind the trees,” 
suggested Felicia, with a smile, whereupon 
Cuthbert faced her with cordial approval. 

“It must be confessed that you find a way out 
of every difficulty,” he said. 

“While you are gone,” remarked Winifred, “ we 
poor creatures may as well have a meal.” 

“Of course,” answered Felicia, “Miss Gingell 
will have hers in my camp.” 

“Oh, thank you,” exclaimed Emma, with con- 
siderable fervour. 

“Well,” said Cuthbert, tolerantly, “in that case, 
you must come to teain ours. At half-past four,” 
he added, as we separated, Emma going one way 
with Felicia, who held the white sunshade to 
shield her companion’s face from observation, 
while Winifred returned with us to the camp 
where we lost no time in laying the cloth, opening 
a fresh bottle of Burgundy and taking the 
remnant of rolled tongue from the picnic basket, 
though the idea of Emma Gingell faring sump- 
tuously at Hornby Hall could not fail to make 
some of us a little envious. 
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“There is Pegge!” cried Winifred, towards the 
end of luncheon, as he approached the tents in 
his usual leisurely fashion. 

“Without the emigrants!” muttered Cuthbert. 
“Now, Beresford,” he remarked, after a short 
conversation with Pegge, “how about shooting 
a few rabbits?” 

“With all the pleasure in the world,” I 
answered. 

“I will fetch a gun,” he said, “and you can 
take one of the haversacks.” As he walked away 
with an injunction from Winifred to make certain 
that Pegge had begun work, I suggested that she 
should come to see the sport: 

“You will find it rather slow in camp until 
Mrs. Hankey returns with Miss Gingell,” I 
urged. 

“Why,” asked Winifred, “when you speak to 
me, do you always call her Mrs. Hankey?” 

“Hankey happened to be her husband’s name,” 
I answered. 

“Still, when nobody appears to be listening, I 
notice you say Felicia ——” 

“No doubt it is the force of habit.” 

“Ah, yes, habit is very strong, isn’t it?” she 
said, but when Cuthbert returned with the gun 
and cartridges, and insisted on hanging a haver- 
sack over my shoulder, she accompanied me 
down the hill to the rickety, rustic bridge which 
crossed the stream and led to a wood on its farther 
side. There were a great many rabbits about, 
and in a very short time I had three in the haver- 
sack: 

“Whatever may be thought about the Figgises,” 
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said Winifred, “Cuthbert will never question 
your own suitability as an emigrant.” 

“A fortunate thing he suggested my coming!” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “it could have been 
nothing less than the finger of fate ——.” 

“There is not a doubt about it,” I protested. 

“Beckoning you back to Mrs. Hankey,” said 
Winifred. 

“You remember I hinted that she might have 
another game to play,” I urged. 

“Everybody has heard of bows with two 
strings,” she answered. 

“One of them is rather out of tune,” I exclaimed. 

“Nobody could have suspected discord this 
morning!” 

“Admit,” I said, “that I was entirely pas- 
sive ——” 

“Scarcely a passive resister,” she retorted. 

“Oh, well,” I insisted, “some things are a little 
difficult to resist. You know, I feel that I labour 
under the disadvantage of being unable to say a 
word which you won’t twist out of its natural 
meaning.” 

“Poor man!” she murmured. 

“I don’t know whether you have ever watched 
an angler,” I said. “Sometimes when he thinks 
he has a bite, he will draw away the bait, and 
the fish, fearing to lose his titbit, grabs the more 
greedily. So the trick is done.” 

-She was sitting on the ground amongst the blue 
bells, and now clasping her hands round her 
knees, she leaned backwards laughing: 

“How extremely ingenious!” she cried, but 
presently her face grew graver, and she did not 
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speak for some minutes: “So,” she began 
presently, “you really think that the surest way 
to—to hook your fish is to make believe to draw 
away the bait?” 

“Don’t we usually value the quarry in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of the chase?” 

“Ah, yes, I have no doubt you are right,” she 
returned. “But not in making me late for tea— 
especially as we have to entertain a visitor,” and 
as she spoke, Winifred rose from the blue bells 
with a sigh, walking towards the bridge a few 
yards away. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sir Henry Roscoe 


The autobiography of Sir Henry 
Roscoe may be said to contain what 
is practically the history of the pro- 
gress of Chemistry as applied to In- 
dustrial pursuits during the last fifty 
years. But it is written in a manner 
that entirely relieves it of dullness, 
and makes it of interest to even the 
most unscientific reader, From many 
other points of view also the book 
is attractive, and not least in the 
pictures that are given us of many 
famous men who have been, or still 
are, contemporaries of the author. 

In 1853, when he was twenty 
years of age, he took his B.A. degree, 
and then went to Heidelberg to be- 
come a pupil of Bunsen. ‘There are 
some delightful reminiscences of the 
great German. 


“TI shall never forget,’ says Sir Henry 
Roscoe, “my first sight of him. He 
stood fully six feet high, his manner was 
simple yet dignified, and his expression of 
rare intelligence and great kindness. . . . 
His singular amiability was not a sign of 





weakness, but of strength of character. 
His modesty was natural, and in no degree 
assumed.” 


Not the least interesting of the 
many aspects in which we see the 
author represented is that of a lec- 
turer. He was frequently at the 
Royal Institution on a Friday evening. 
Of one such occasion he says :— 


“‘T had been explaining the origin and 
properties of some of the remarkable 
colours extracted from coal products, 
when a lady who had been an attentive 
listener came up at the conclusion of the 
lecture, and said she was particularly 
obliged to me for the information I had 
given her, for it had explained to her in a 
most satisfactory manner a question about 
which she had long sought for a solution, 
and that was concerning the colours ot 
natural flowers. I replied I was much 
pleased, but that I did not quite under- 
stand how my lecture had given her this 
information. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘it’s 
quite clear: you have explained how 
these beautiful artificial colours are ob- 
tained from coal; coal, as you tell us, is 
present in the earth, and of course it is 
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from the coal in the earth that the flowers 
obtain their various tints.’ ”” 


A similar circumstance is related 
of Huxley, who, when lecturing on 
the brain at the Royal Institution, 


«‘ Thought that the mass of his audience 
were, so to say, entirely at sea, but that 
one lady followed him closely with ap- 
preciative glances. At any rate, thought 
he, there is one among my audience who 
understands me;. and from that time 
forward he directed his observations 
especially to this lady. At the conclusion 
of the lecture the lady came up to him 
and begged leave to ask him only one 
question: ‘I did not quite understand,’ 
said she, ‘whether you said the cerebellum 
is inside or outside the skull.’ ” 


In 1885 Sir Henry was asked to 
stand as candidate for South Man- 
chester, and was the only Liberal 
member returned for that city. He 
tells us that 


‘Even that stalwart member of the 
Liberal party, Jacob Bright, who had 
held the division next to mine for many 
years, was turned out by the youngest of 
the Hamiltons—a nice boy, but hitherto 
unheard of in politics. He is said to 
have ingratiated himself first with the 
children, and then with the mothers, and 
afterwards with the voters, in a district 
wholly made up of working-men, by 
teaching the children how to toboggan on 
a tea-tray from the top of the stairs. 
This brought him in at the head of the 
poll.” 


As a member of Parliament Sir 
Henry did much to promote the 
cause of Technical Education. In 
connection with this subject he re- 
lates two amusing stories. 


“A class was held by some well- 
intentioned people for the purpose of 
stimulating and improving the education 
of a number of railway navvies. A 
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reverend gentlemen was speaking to these 
men on the importance of self-improve- 
ment, and said to them: ‘ You men who 
do this heavy work ought to try to raise 
yourselves to something better. Here 
you see your contractor, who superintends 
the work, carrying about a set of plans 
under his arm and giving directions; now 
if only you men had got some technical 
training you would have been carrying the 
plans.” To which one of the navvies 
replied: * Aye, aye; but if we are to be 
‘“’uggin” plans, who’s to wheel the 
barrows?’ ”’ 

The second story is related of a 
number of shoecing-smiths who were 
being instructed in the art’ of horse- 
shoeing. ‘The lecturer, in commencing 
the class, told his hearers that they must 
bring note-books with them the next 
time. At the second meeting of the class 
he saw that most of the men had thus 
provided themselves, but one rough 
diamond had failed to do so, and he 
called his attention to the fact, upon which 
the man inquired, ‘ What was the use of 
them?’ ‘The teacher replied, * Why, to 
take notes of what I tell you.” ‘ What 
then,’ he answered, ‘is the use of my 
blooming head?’ ”’ 


The author’s account of his 
travels in North Africa is full of 
interest. He advises those of a gouty 
temperament in search of warmth 
not to winter in Italy but to go to 
“ Afric’s burning strand.” Of Biskra 
he speaks in high praise, and during 
his stay here and his visits to the 
surrounding country, he evidently 
bore Robert Hichens’ “Garden of 
Allah” (to which he makes more 
than one reference) much in mind. 

The volume ends with a descrip- 
tion of Dovecote, Sir Henry’s charm- 
ing place in Surrey. A reproduction 
of a photograph of the house and 
garden is one of the many interesting 
illustrations of people and places that 
help to enrich the book. 











Dorset 
By Sir Frederick Treves 


Sir Frederick Treves’s new book 
on Dorset in the popular Highways 
and Byways Series will doubtless prove 
one of the most attractive holiday 
books of the summer season. It is 
illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
whose _ pencil 
has enriched 
many previous 
volumes in the 
series. Sir 
Frederick 
Treves is a 
Dorset man, 
and the _his- 
tory, legend, 
and physical 
features of the 
county are 
treated by him 
with true ap- 
preciation and 
sympathy. 
Here is a pic- 
ture of Mere 
in the olden 
time. It will 
be remembered 
that the town is associated with 
the name of William Barnes, the 
Dorset poet. 


“The hill over against Mere is called 
the Castle Hill. On its summit can still 
be seen traces of the ramparts of that 
fortress which Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
built here in 1253. 

“The ‘George Inn,’ on the other 
hand, has been rebuilt and so modernised 
that it attracts no particular notice. Its 
claims to distinction depend upon the 
events of a single day—a certain 5th of 
October in 1651. It was a Sunday 
afternoon when four persons rode up to 


the inn—a Colonel Robert Phelips and 
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his man Peters, followed by a lady riding 
pillion with a man-servant. The lady 
was Miss Juliana Coningsby, and the 
man-servant—an untidy-looking yokel— 
was his Majesty Charles II. escaping 
from England. 

‘On this particular occasion the King 
was hurrying from his hiding-place at 
Trent to the shelter of Heale House. 

“The Battle of Worcester was fought 





(/. Feunell. 


WEYMOUTH. 


on September 3rd, so the Merry Monarch 
had been long playing the part of a hunted 
fox. In ten days’ time, however, he was 
safe in a boat off Shoreham and was 
making for France. 

«At the inn at Mere on this notable 
Sunday afternoon Colonel Phelips took a 
drink with the landlord in the cellar. 
The landlord, seeing Charles standing 
aloof from the rest, said to the shy 
countryman, ‘ Thou lookest like an honest 
fellow: Here’s a health to the King.’ 
Charles failed to respond very readily to 
this toast, whereupon the loyai Boniface, 
turning to Colonel Phelips, remonstrated 
with him for having such a loutish fellow 
in his service,” 
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Ronsard and La Pléiade 


Mr. George Wyndham’s work on 
Ronsard and La Pléiade opens with 
an essay of sixty pages on the famous 
sixteenth-century association of poets 
and scholars who called themselves at 
first “La Brigade,” and afterwards“ La 
Pléiade,” in imitation of poets at the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
confederacy consisted of Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, Dorat, and De Baif, Estienne 
Jodelle, Pontus de Tyard, and Remy 
Belleau. To these must be added 
Olivier de Magny and, later, many 
others to fill the places of the dead 
—Jean Passerat, Gilles Durant, and 
Philippe des Portes. 

The essay first deals with “The 
Age and the Men,” then with the 
sources of their inspiration and the 
aim of their art ; and concludes with 
an estimate of their achievement and 
influence. 

Mr. Wyndham’s essay is followed 
by selections from the poetry of The 
Pléiade and their School, and this 
portion of the work occupies about 
one hundred and twenty pages, 
Ronsard, as the leader, naturally being 
most fully represented. The con- 
cluding portion of the book consists 
of some translations from the various 
poets in the original metres. 

We give below an extract from the 
Dedication, which is in verse :— 


“ By the myrtle where Ronsard reposes 
On far away shores of romance, 
I gathered these ghosts of the roses 
He loved in the gardens of France. 


«‘ The roses are dead and the singer 
Long dead, yet an echo of rhyme 
And an odour of rose blossom linger, 
Pervading the shadows of Time. 


NEW AND 


‘‘ The ladies he chanted and cherished 
And warned by the rose to be kind, 
Are gone with the roses’that perished 
Long since at the hands of the wind 


‘Not one but has vanished as they did, 
Gone all by the way he foretold ; 

Yet their loveliness never has faded, 
Their faces have never grown old.” 


The Garter Mission 
to Japan 


The preparation of the account of 
this interesting Mission to the Em- 
peror of Japan could have been placed 
in no better hands than those of Lord 
Redesdale, who, as a member of the 
Diplomatic Service, has had a long 
experience of the Far East. His 
Tales of Old ‘fapan, first published 
over thirty years ago, isa well-known 
book that has gone through several 
editions, 

This record of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught’s Mission describes fully 
the incidents of the tour, and is very 
appreciative of the enthusiasm which 
was everywhere shown by the Japan- 
ese people, It naturally affords many 
intimate glimpses of the Japanese 
Court, and the notabilities connected 
with it, as well as of curious national 
customs. Of special interest are Lord 
Redesdale’s word portraits of the war 
leaders whose names are now famous 
throughout the world. As examples 
we give his descriptions of Togo 
and Kuroki, who were among the 
company of distinguished officers 
attached to Prince Arthur immedi- 
ately on his landing at Yokohama on 
the 19th of February :— 


“Conspicuous among these were 
General Kuroki and Admiral Togo, 
the two mighty leaders with whose 
exploits the whole world has been 
ringing. . . » Admiral Togo is a quiet, 
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silent man, with a rather melancholy 
face, lighted up, as the spirit moves him, 
by one of the sweetest smiles. The 
expression is gentle and tender; some- 
times, unless he be spoken to, he appears 
lost in thought, almost always with his 
eyes fixed on the ground and his head 
turned to the right. 


“¢ General Kuroki, on the other hand, 
sunburnt, hard, and trained as fine as an 
athlete for the Olympian games, the picture 
of a soldier, is all fun and merriment, 
laughing from morning till night, a man 
of the most imperturbable good humour. 


“No two men could at first sight pre- 
sent a greater contrast, yet there is one 
quality which they have in common: 
their modesty and self-restraint are most 
captivating. ‘To hear them talk you 
would never dream that either of them 
has played a part, not only in the history 
of his country, but of the world. In 
both, self entirely disappears.” 


Lord Redesdale writes with know- 
ledge of our Eastern allies, and with 
evident sympathy for the national 
characteristics that have brought the 
nation to its present proud position. 
His book is full of information, very 
pleasantly conveyed, and should attract 
the attention of a large body of 
readers, 


Stonehenge and 
Other British Monuments 


In his new work on Stonehenge and 
Other British Stone Monuments Astro- 
nomically Considered, Sir Norman 
Lockyer continues his researches on 
ancient monuments commenced in 
Egypt in 1891, and applies the 
orientation theory to British stone 
circles. He finds that in them the 
same astronomical methods were em- 


ployed as in ancient Egypt. The 
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discovery of the stars used enables 
him to x the dates of their erection 
and their subsequent disuse. 

Other parts of the book deal with 
the folklore and traditions connected 
with the stone circles, and he con- 
cludes that from them as from the 
astronomical results the Semitic origin 
of the circle builders is suggested. 

The dates which Sir Norman finds, 
if confirmed, show that the circles 
were built more than 1,000 years 
before the Celts came upon the 
scene, 


Great Bowlers and Fielders 
By 
Mr. Beldam and Mr. Fry 


Some further particulars are now 
available of Great Bowlers ana 
Fielders : Their Methods at a Glance, 
which will complete Messrs. G. W. 
Beldam and C. B. Fry’s remarkable 
presentation of the great English 
game by means of action-photoe 
graphy. 

The work contains a contribution 
by Mr. F. R. Spofforth, the great 
Demon Bowler, which gives valuable 
instruction on the Bowler’s Art, 
illustrating in many instances his 
ideas and points by photographs taken 
specially for the purpose. He deals 
with grips of the ball; the subtle 
effects of the different kinds of spins; 
swerving, &c., &c. It should be 
noted that Mr. Spofforth asks bats- 
men especially not to read part of his 
instruction, as it contains valuable 
information which he has kept to 
himself for many years, 

Other contributors are Mr. B. J. 
T. Bosanquet, who tells all he knows 
about his discovery of the off-break 
ball with leg-break action; and Mr 
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R. O. Schwarz who discourses on 
“ Googlies,” and how he found out 
the secret. 

Mr. C. B. Fry classifies the 
Bowlers’ Action-photos into five 
sections: Fast, Fast-Medium, Me- 
dium, Slow-Medium, and Slow ; and 
gives much valuable information on 
the Bowler’s Art from the batsman’s 
point of view. He has also written 
pithy underlines to the photos, 

Mr. G. L. Jessop writes on the 
Art of Fielding, of which he himself 
is such a great exponent; and he 
draws many valuable lessons from the 
photos of the best Fielders in their 
different places in the field. More 
keenness on fielding, he says, will 
mean fewer drawn games, and he 
earnestly hopes this book will do 
something towards that end. 

The action-photographs number 
nearly five hundred, and the volume 
has as Frontispiece a beautifully pro- 
duced coloured portrait of Mr. Spof- 
forth, after H. S, Tuke, A.R.A. 


Lord Curzon’s Speeches 


Lord Curzon’s important work on 
India has been widely noticed in the 
Press, and has been generally wel- 
comed asa volume full of interest and 
instruction with regard to the life of 
our fellow subjects in the East, and 
more especially with regard to the 
government of a population which 
comprises 300,000,000 souls of various 
races and religions. 

It is remarked by The Times that 
viewed merely as examples of oratory 
the speeches attain a high standard, if 
not the highest. The reviewer pro- 
ceeds to say :—“ On the whole, how- 
ever, it is the matter rather than the 
manner of the speeches that will 
interest the reader of this large 
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volume. One goes to them for a 
cosmoramic view of a Viceroy’s duties, 
and such glimpses as they may afford 
us of a Viceroy’s ideal. . . . A vast 
programmetruly . . . there was none 
of it which Lord Curzon shirked, 
and no branch of his functions on 
which he did not manage to express 
himself as one having knowledge as 
well as authority.” 

The value of the book to all serious 
students of Imperial politics is well 
stated by The Standard, which says: 
—“<There is not a speech in the 
whole series that does not set forth 
with admirable lucidity lessons in 
Government which every Englishman 
who values the connection between 
his country and India will do well to 
study. . . . Every page will help to 
a better comprehension of England’s 
work in the East, and, we think, toa 
truer and higher appreciation of the 
share Lord Curzon has borne in it.” 
“Open the book where one will,” 
says The Daily Telegraph, “there is 
no mistaking the vibrant tone of the 
speaker, the clear and well-informed 
utterance of the strong man who 
knows his mind, the high-principled 
statesman eager to do India service, 
proud of his office and realising in it 
the loftiest ambitions of his life.” 

This note on Lord Curzon’s new 
book may be concluded by a quota- 
tion from an estimate which appeared 
in The Evening Standard and St. 
Fames’s Gazette: “In Lord Curzon 
were united a singleness of aim and 
strength of purpose that laid new 
foundations, on which his successors 
will build, and infused new life into 
the administration of our great De- 
pendency. His defects we may fitly 
leave to the eager jealousies and re- 
criminations of lesser men. His 
qualities are apparent in his words. 











This volume is a fitting monument 
to his period of office, as it is a con- 
summate example of the orator’s art. 
Felicity of phrase and largeness of 
vision are apparent throughout, and 
the mysteries and meaning of India 
are revealed with the touch of 
magic.” 


The British Army 


The fourth volume of the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army (which is in two parts) 
has been delayed owing to the time 
required for producing ‘the very 
elaborate series of maps which will 
form an important feature of this 
instalment of the work. Some idea 
of their exceptional character may be 
gathered from the following extract 
from the author’s preface. 


‘¢ No pains have been spared to perfect 
them, though the task has been one of 
inconceivable difficulty. The maps for 
the Helder campaign, for instance, are 
the result of the collation of a series 
ranging in date from early in the sixteenth 
century down to the corrected staff-map 
of 1900. Again, many of the places 
mentioned in the accounts of the West 
Indian campaigns have only been identified 
after much trouble and research, while 
some, particularly in St. Domingo, have 
defied all efforts at discovery. 


“The brunt of this very arduous work 
has fallen upon Mr. H. W. Cribb, of 
Mr. Emery Walker’s firm, who has toiled 
at it not only with the zeal of a masterly 
workman, !but with the enthusiasm of a 
collaborator. I cannot sufficiently express 
my obligations to his skill, his industry, 
his patience, and his great geographical 
knowledge. 


«‘My own share in this part of the 
work has consisted chiefly in the collec- 
tion of maps wherever I have been able 
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to find them, and in visiting as many 
battlefields as my time and means per- 
mitted. The knowledge and experience 
of my brother, Colonel Charles Fortescue, 
of the Rifle Brigade, who has been my 
companion on these expeditions, has 
assisted me greatly in turning my obser- 
vations to good account.” 

The maps and plans are, for con- 
venience of reference, contained in a 
packet at the end of Part II. The 
full list is as follows: Campaign of 
the Netherlands (1793-1795). 1 
Position of Famars; 2 Dunkirk ; 
3 Position of the opposing armies, 
April 1794; 4 Battle of Turcoing ; 
5 Villers en Cauchies, 6 Willems (on 
one sheet), Campaign of the Medi- 
terranean (1793-1795). 7 Toulon, 
8 Corsica, 9 Bastia, 10 Calvi (on one 
sheet). Campaigns of the West Indies 
(1793-1798)—Leeward Sphere. 11 

t. Domingo; 12 Jamaica, Wind- 
ward Sphere. 13 Martinique, 14 
Guadaloupe (on one sheet, with inset 
of Point-a-Pitre and the Camp of 
Berville) ; 15 St. Lucia ; 16 Castries ; 
17 St. Vincent, 18 Grenada, 19 
Dominica (on one sheet). Campaign 
of North Holland (1799). 20 General 
Map of North Holland; 21 North 
Holland : Helder to Petten ; 22 North 
Holland: Petten to Alkmaar; 23 
Cape of Good Hope. General maps. 
24 The Netherlands, North-East 
France, and the Lower Rhine; 25 
France, and the Western Mediter- 
ranean, with five insets—(1) Malta, 
(2) Valetta, (3) Minorca, (4) Con- 
naught, 1798, (5) Partitions of Poland. 
26 Egypt and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, with three insets—(1) Penin- 
sula of Alexandria, from Aboukir 
Bay to Alexandria, (2) The Battle of 
21st March 1801, (3) The Valley of 
the Nile. 27 Southern India, with 
0 insets—(1) Seringapatam, 2 Cey- 
on. 
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Turner’s Liber Studiorum 


It is nearly thirty years since 
Mr. W. G. Rawlinson published his 
first edition of Turner’s Liber Studi- 
orum: A Description and a Catalogue. 
In the intervening period much ad- 
ditional information has been acquired 
on various points connected with the 
history of the Liber, as well as with 
the details of various plates, and this 
has been included in the recently 
published second edition. 

Mr. Rawlinson points out that in 
the case of several plates “ States” 
previously unknown to him have come 
to light, and so a re-numbering has 
been necessary. Corrections have 
been made in the descriptions of 
each “State,” and some new and in- 
teresting facts are also given concern- 
ing several of the attractive and often 
puzzling Unpublished Plates. 

The Preface further indicates that 
the most important addition to the 
present volume is the description of 
such of the Engravers’ Proofs of each 
plate as Mr. Rawlinson has met with 
from time to time. Special attention 
is drawn to the great merits of these 
proofs in the lengthy Introduction 
which precedes the Catalogue. Mr. 
Rawlinson closes his Introduction 
with these words :— 


“ No doubt the Liber displays Turner’s 
weakness as well as his giant strength. 
No doubt there are several plates which 
can only be described as banal, and which 
detract from its value. But, with all its 
faults, I believe that to all time it will be 
regarded as a monumental work of art, 
and that it will take rank with the highest 
productions of the greatest landscape- 
painter which the world has yet seen—a 
painter whose name will stand along with 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Giorgione, 
Titian, Holbein, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough.” 
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Mr. Owen Wister’s 
New Novel 


“ Very many readers of Mr. Owen 
Wister’s Lady Baltimore will exclaim 
that they did not know he could do 
this sort of thing; write, that is, a 
‘high comedy,’ cut and polish a 
jewel, move nimbly among very deli- 
cate emotions and ideas, which a 
single lapse into awkwardness or 
roughness would destroy.” The 
Times devoted a long review to the 
novel from which the above extract 
is taken. It serves admirably to 
direct attention to one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the new 
book, namely, its complete difference 
both in style and subject from The 
Virginian, which made the writer 
famous both here and in America. 

The point is one that has been 
commented on by almost every re- 
viewer of Lady Baltimore, and it 
marks Mr. Wister out as a writer of 
great versatility. The Virgintan, as 
its many admirers will remember, is a 
swinging story of love and adventure 
among the early settlers in Wyoming. 
The new story is concerned with 
modern American society, and in the 
main contrasts vividly two opposite 
types—the “yellow rich” of the 
North, with all its blatant vulgarity, 
and the decaying gentility of the 
South, ruined by the War, but pre- 
serving still “the fragrance of fine 
manners and of unspoilt unworldli- 
ness.” “Whether the delicate 
flavour of Lady Baltimore will appeal 
to the readers who delighted in the 
adventurous action of the earlier story 
remains to be seen,” remarks The 
Tribune. ‘The later is assuredly the 
rarer work ; it is comedy of a very 
delightful kind.” 

It is worthy ot note that this grace- 
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fully told romance is by no means a 
book merely to while away an idle 
hour. Of Mr. Wister as a writer The 
Spectator says : “* Here is an author of 
whom America may well be proud, not 
only for his literary accomplishment, 
but for his generous, yet discriminat- 
ing, love of his country.” The Times 
reviewer points out that “there is an 
idea, an ideal, beneath it—the Ameri- 
can People. What will that people 
be, if ever it comes to be at all? 
When the South can no longer live 
in dignified poverty, nursing the 
memory of its glory and its wounds, 
what will become of it? Is the 
North to go on worshipping the dollar, 
rioting in vulgarity and vice? Can 
the two mix to make a nation with- 
out another explosion? ‘These are 
the questions which Mr. Wister asks ; 
and we find in his book a larger and 
a wiser patriotism than we had sup- 
posed to be possible as yet.” “In a 
subtle and graceful manner,” says 
The Speaker, “Mr. Wister makes a 
most determined attack on the hard, 
ugly materialism of American life, on 
the dishonesty, vulgarity, and crudity 
of standards of that dominating class 
of Americans ‘who neither know nor 
love their country, but who know 
their country’s wealth and love to 
acquire every penny of it they can.’” 


A new issue of Betting and Gam- 
bling: A National Evit, has appeared 
in Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series. The 
volume consists of a collection of 
papers by different writers on the 
various aspects of the problem, and is 
edited by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
the author of Poverty. 


The Way of the Gods 
By John Luther Long 


The scene of Mr. Long’s new 
novel is laid in Japan, and in the 
character of his heroine, the Lady 
Hoshi, “ Dream-of-a-Star,” are pre- 
sented the joy and sorrow and 
mystery of the East. Before this 
girl is opened the possibility of a 
brief life of happiness with a Samurai, 
who is pledged to the “great red 
death” for the Emperor. This joy, 
however, can only be purchased with 
an eternity of pain. This is the 
central idea of a fascinating and 
romantic story which is charged 
throughout with the colour and 
atmosphere of Japan, 


British Inland Birds 
By Mr. Anthony Collett 


“One might reasonably suppose 
that a handbook of British birds would 
prove to the lay reader a technical, if 
not absolutely dry, affair, of special 
interest only to students of birds and 
their habits. 

“ Mr. Collett has, however, broken 
new ground, and done an excellent 
service by putting together a volume 
that should make a wide appeal and 
enjoy great popularity. His book is 
admirable in many ways. It sets 
forth all the facts in a very clear and 
comprehensible way, without ever 
degenerating into mere dull instruc- 
tion ; it serves to correct many errors 
due to popular ignorance ; it betrays 
a close knowledge and real love of 
the subject; and it is a volume as 
compelling in charm as it is bright in 
expression and useful in the know- 


a* 
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ledge imparted, It is the very hand- 
book to interest a boy in a proper 
study of bird-life, and the very volume 
for any man who has the least desire 
to make better acquaintance with the 
inland birds of these islands. A par- 
ticular feature, worthy of particular 
commendation, is found in Mr, Eric 
Parker’s illustrations of eggs. His 
coloured plates approach the genuine 
article with a most rare fidelity, 
while the outline plates are a novelty 
which the collector and student will 
find extremely useful.” 

The above admirable description 
of this attractive book, with its 
beautiful coloured plates of eggs, forms 
part of a long review in The Evening 
Standard and St. Famess Gazette, 
which proceeds to say that “ the lay- 
man may be content to trust a guide 
so well instructed and so agreeably 
illuminating. ‘This volume is one to 
read and to possess. It teaches much 
that is well worth knowing, and en- 
courages a study that doubles the 
value and zest of the most ordinary 
country ramble. In no way preten- 
tious, it is really successful, and we are 
obliged to author and illustrator for a 
more than commonly grateful labour 
of reading.” 

As an example of Mr. Collett’s 
powers as a writer we give below his 
charming description of the Nightin- 
gale’s song : 


“The Nightingale appears in most 
localities by about the third week of 
April, though, like most birds which are 
heard more easily than seen, in cold 
seasons it may be with us for some days 
before the weather encourages it to sing. 
Its song is always most impressive at 
night, and most of all so when it breaks 
upon our ear for the first time for many 
months out of the solitude of the mid- 
night garden or thicket; but it is quite 
wrong to suppose that it sings only by 
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night, and equally mistaken to think that 
it is the only nocturnal singer, though it 
is certainly the most conspicuous one. 


“In spite of a few rather harsh notes 
and the broken and fitful character which 
is its too frequent blemish, it is beyond all 
doubt the most splendid bird-music to be 
heard in England. There is no other 
song which in the least comes near its 
extraordinary force and fire, and by this 
unique quality it easily surpasses the three 
or four other kinds of bird-music (those 
of the Song Thrush, Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Blackbird, say) which may 
be said to equal or even excel it in smooth- 
ness or sweetness of tone. 


“The bird truly sings as if its very 
heart were bursting, and it seems no 
wonder that it often pauses, as though 
for an instant’s breathing-space, after each 
fierce jet of song. And yet, at times, 
oftenest during the early hours of some 
peculiarly balmy and yet exhilarating night 
of May, it will pour forth an almost un- 
broken flood of music, usually in challenge 
or answer to one or more of its rivals 
singing at a greater distance; for these 
birds have the limits of their respective 
kingdoms very clearly defined, and sing 
defiance at one another without crossing 
their legitimate boundaries. 


“ There is one extraordinary low, deep 
note, sustained for several seconds at a 
time, which occurs in the middle of the 
song with the most amazing effect, appear- 
ing at first to be produced by some different 
bird altogether; the Nightingale seems 
only to utter this when it is raised to the 
highest pitch of song by fair spring 
weather and the keen voice of a rival. I 
have listened to many Nightingales every 
summer, but it is nine or ten years since 
continued residence in a Nightingale 
country last enabled me to hear this 
note.” 
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Swiss Holidays 


At the openingiof the holiday season 
attention may be directed to Mac- 
millan’s Guide to Switzerland, which 
is a modern handbook, and published 
at a moderate price of 5s. net. In 
its preparation the aim has been to 
provide the traveller with a readable, 
concise, and accurate book of re- 
ference without a superfluous amount 
of detail. 

The first portion of the book con- 
tains articles which deal with the 
history and constitution of Switzer- 
land, with the glaciers, the health 
resorts, and with those districts 
frequented by English and Americans 
for educational purposes. Practical 
hints are also provided for pedestrians 
and mountain climbers. 

The arrangement of the Hotel 
List is a special feature of this Guide. 
It is placed at the beginning, and is 
arranged in alphabetical order, the 
hotels in the large towns being sub- 
divided according to locality. In 
most instances the prices charged are 
given, and the names of those hotels 
chiefly frequented by English and 
American travellers are printed in 
black type. The Hotel List is fol- 
lowed by a list of Schools, and 
another of the British Chaplaincies 
in Switzerland. This is a new de- 
parture in guide-books to Switzer- 
land, and will doubtless be of use to 
many readers. 

The second portion of the volume 
is occupied by descriptions of routes. 
These have been carefully divided 
into six sections, according to the 
centres round which they naturally 
group themselves. 

The Guide is provided with thirty- 
one maps and six plans, which have 
been obtained from a leading Swiss 


firm, who print the maps published by 
the State. Their quality is certainly 
unsurpassed by that of the maps of 
any other guide-book in existence. 


Walter Pater 
By Mr. A. C. Benson 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in an article 
in The Tribune, makes some interest- 
ing observations on the inclusion of so 
modern a writer as Pater in the 
English Men of Letters Series, “It 
is impossible,” he says, “ for one who 
has followed the course of literature 
through many years, who has watched, 
not from afar, the militant writers of 
a quarter of a century, and has even, 
in a measure, shared ‘ their lives, and 
former violent toil in Thebes’— 
it is impossible for such a wayfarer 
not to greet this admirable little 
volume with something of a start. 
What, he says to himself, has time 
gone by so rapidly and smoothly that 
Pater of Brasenose, whom we knew 
so well, with his stooping shoulders 
and his look of a retired dragoon in 
poor health, discreetly gliding along 
the streets of Oxford, should be 
already found in the selected com- 
pany of the great masters of writing, 
should be with Milton and Keats and 
Addison? And the next reflection 
is that the editors of the English Men 
of Letters series, in placing him there, 
have given him a distinction awarded 
to no other man born since 1820, 
except Matthew Arnold and Ros- 
setti. ‘This is startling; and yet, 
when we think of it, we must bow 
to the rightness of the decision. 
Arnold, Rossetti, Pater—it would be 
dificult to produce a fourth name 
belonging to these last sixty years 
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whose rank is so absolutely assured as 
is that of these three. There are 
others exquisitely dowered who may 
be proved, in the passage of time, to 
be no less safely immortal. No 
others, perhaps, have yet impressed 
themselves so securely on the roll of 
fame.” 

As an estimate of Pater’s place in 
the movement of nineteenth-century 
literature, Mr. Gosse considers that 
“Mr. Benson’s summing up, if it 
lacks ecstasy, is wanting neither in 
delicate appreciation nor in_ that 
resolute good sense which Pater, 
whatever his idolaters may say, always 
loved and aimed at.” Mr. Gosse 
closes his interesting review with 
these words :— 

“It is perhaps permissible for me, 
in closing, to express a hope that this 
is the only life of Pater which, for a 
long time to come, will be attempted. 
He. was a man whose experiences 
were almost exclusively intelleetual, 
whose movements in the world of 
action were quite negligible. “Those 
little things which happened to him 
in his bodily life are sufficiently enu- 
merated, in a spirit of perfect good 
taste, by Mr. Benson. The record 
suffices, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that no rougher fingers than his will 
volunteer to take hold of this moth 
and rub the colours off its wings.” 


Mr. Paul’s 
History of Modern England 


The fifth and concluding volume 
of Mr. Herbert Paul’s History of 
Modern England opens with 1885, in 
which year the 8th of June, says Mr. 
Paul, “ is a memorable day in English 
history, and from it all subsequent 
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events in this History take in some 
degree their colour.” The reference 
is to the action of the thirty-nine 
Irish Nationalists who voted against 
Mr. Gladstone and turned him out 
of office, and to the determination 
shown by the Irish Party to give or 
withhold their support in the House 
of Commons on Irish grounds alone. 
Mr. Paul’s History concludes with 
the great Liberal rout in 1895, when 
“with the coalition of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists in a single 
Government there opened a new 
chapter in the history of England, 
which other writers must record,” 


Euripides 
By a French Critic 


Euripides and the Spirit of His 
Dramas is the title given to Mr. 
James Loeb’s translation of a well- 
known work in French by the late 
Paul Decharme, who was Professor 
of Greek Poetry in the Faculté des 
Lettres at Paris. The translator 
points out that this study is note- 
worthy at once for its breadth of view, 
its power of close analysis, and for the 
vigour of its presentation, and it is 
hoped that the author’s learned and 
persuasive treatment of his theme may 
be of service to many English readers 
here and in America. 

Professor Decharme remarks in his 
Preface :— 


‘Euripides was a philosopher and a 
critic,—a remark that has often been 
repeated since ancient times. I have 
questioned this philosopher, this critic, 
curiously and insistently, in an effort to 
make him say what he thought of nature, 


























of religion, of society, of the men and 
women among whom he lived. 


‘‘T have collected his statements about 
these matters, but have not striven to co- 
ordinate them too closely nor yielded too 
far to the temptation to derive from them 
hard-and-fast deductions. Perhaps we 
must abandon the hope of knowing to 
what extent Euripides was an original 
thinker, but he deserves a hearing as one 
who bears witness to the ideas and pre- 
possessions of his time. 

. . . e . 

“In the first part of this work 
Euripides’ critical spirit is examined ; in 
the second part his dramatic genius is 
studied. In this second part I have at- 
tempted to call attention to certain points 
which have been less carefully elucidated 
than others, but which well merit the 
trouble of investigation. 

. . e . 

‘¢ Some methods which are peculiar to 
his art have been subjected to exact 
analysis. I have made a close examina- 
tion of the prologues and of the inter- 
vention of deities in the last act. There 
will also be found a fairly extended 
comment on the part played by the 
chorus in Euripides and on the charac- 
teristics of his lyrical passages, which to 
my thinking have not been fully appreciated 
in the traditional view.” 


A few plates appear in the text of 
this volume: a reproduction of the 
bust of Euripides in the museum at 
Brunswick, and three drawings of the 
only vase-paintings in which authentic 
reproductions of certain scenes of the 
poet’s lost tragedies may be assumed 
with a degree of certainty. 


A new impression has recently been 
issued of Major Arthur T. Fisher’s 
(late 21st Hussars) popular work on 
The Stable and Saddle-Room. 
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The Evidential 
Value of Prophecy 


The Rev. ‘E. A. Edghill divides 
his Enquiry into the Evidential Value 
of Prophecy into nine parts. The 
Introductory section treats of Early 
Prophecy in relation to the State, and 
of the fundamental ideas of prophecy ; 
Part II discusses (1) the earliest 
treatment in prophecy of “The 
Kingdom and the King,” (2) The 
Divine Sovereignty, (3) Limitations 
of Prophetic Doctrine, (4) The King- 
dom of God, and (5) The Messianic 
King. Part III deals with (1) The 
Covenant and (2) The Prophet; 
Part IV with (1) The Church and 
(2) The Priest; and Part V_ is 
wholly devoted to the Messiah. Our 
Lord’s use of Prophecy is dealt with 
in Part VI; the use of Prophecy 
by the Evangelists in Part VII; the 
use of Prophecy by other New Testa- 
ment writers in Part VIII ; and the 
concluding part treats of the Evi- 
dential Value of Old Testament 
Prophecy. 

In our last issue we gave extracts 
from the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Preface which, among other refer- 
ences to the book, drew attention to 
it as “a valuable addition to our 
literature of Biblical Theology on a 
side where the need of some such 
work has long been felt.” 

Some idea of the temper of the 
book may be gathered from the 
following extract from the author’s 
Preface :— 


s¢ There is no need to dread the results 
of candid research. As we ponder with 
reverent awe the age-long preparation for 
that ‘far off Divine event, to which the 
whole Creation moves,’ as we note with 
ever-increasing clearness the wonderful 
manifestation of Divine wisdom con- 
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tinuously displayed in the progressive 
education of Israel towards the appre- 
hension of spiritual ideals, we become con- 
scious of the gradual unfolding of a great 
providential plan revealed no less by the 
reticence than by the utterance of God: 
we begin to understand why it is that now 
this truth is enforced, now that—why one 
mode of expression is here employed, 
another there : we learn how the ‘ many 
parts and many manners ’—yet all tending 
in one direction and pointing to one goal 
—argue the presence of a mighty design, 
and point to the influence of Him who 
alone is able to convert this diversity into 
unity, alone able to weave the fragmentary 
and partial elements into one great con- 
nected whole, alone able to impress upon 
the varied contents of the prophetical 
writings the stamp of Divine authority 
and Divine revelation—even of Him who 
spake by the prophets, the holy and life- 
giving Spirit.” 


The Eversley Series 


Two interesting additions are made 
to this series of standard books. The 
first is Edward FitzGerald’s “ free 
translation ” (as he calls it) of Eight 
Dramas of Calderon. 


“IT have not meddled,” says Fitz- 
Gerald, “with any of his more famous 
plays ; not one of those on my list being 
mentioned with any praise, or included in 
any selection that I know of, except the 
homely Mayor of Zalamea. Four of 
these six, indeed, as many others in Cal- 
deron, may be looked on as a better kind 
of what we call melodramas.” 


In defence of his “free transla- 
tion” FitzGerald says :— 


‘I do not believe an exact translation 
of this poet can be very successful ; re- 
taining so much that, whether real or 
dramatic Spanish passion, is still bombast 
to English ears, and confounds otherwise 
distinct outlines of character; conceits 
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that were a fashion of the day; or idioms 
that, true and intelligible to one nation, 
check the current of sympathy in others 
to which they are unfamiliar; violations 
of the probable, nay, possible, that shock 
even healthy romantic licence—so much, 
in short, that is not Calderon’s own better 
self, but concession to private haste or 
public taste by one who so often relied 
upon some striking dramatic crisis for 
success with a not very accurate audience, 
and who, for whatever reason, was ever 
averse from any of his dramas being 
printed. 


‘‘ Choosing therefore such less famous 
plays as still seemed tO me suited to 
English taste . . . I have, while faith- 
fully trying to retain what was fine and 
efficient, sunk, reduced, altered, and re- 
placed much that seemed not; simplified 
some perplexities, and curtailed or omitted 
scenes that seemed to mar the breadth of 
general effect.” 


The other book which has recently 
been added to the “ Eversley Series” 
is Mr. J. E. Austen Leigh’s Memar 
of Fane Austen. It will be remern- 
bered that personal recollection enters 
largely into Mr. Leigh’s memoirs of 
his famous aunt, and it is especially 
this element which has given the book 
a unique place among the biographies 
of this most charming writer. 


The Standard of Life 
By Mrs. Bosanquet 


Nearly everyone to-day is inter- 
ested in questions of social welfare, 
and more especially in industrial 
questions, But for those who have 
not had a preliminary training in 
economics it is sometimes difficult to 
follow the course of events in the 
industrial world, and to understand 
the explanations offered of these 
events. 
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In the first of these studies Mrs. 
Bosanquet has therefore attempted 
to bring together, in a_ simple 
form, some of the more fundamental 
economic ideas relating to social wel- 
fare and industrial matters, and to 
show their application in the questions 
that come before us day by day. More 
especially does she emphasise the 
importance, and explain the actual 
working of the Standard of Life as 
the basis of economic progress. The 
subsequent studies are of a more de- 
tailed character, and are offered as a 
contribution towards the research for 
which such a large field lies open to 
the student of social phenomena, “I 
believe,” says Mrs. Bosanquet in her 
Preface, “that even such detached 
studies, if faithfully made, may be of 
use in promoting a better under- 
standing of the conditions under 
which we live.” 

In preparing a new edition of this 
work Mrs. Bosanquet has added some 
Essays which were originally pub- 
lished in a book now out of print— 
Aspects of the Social Problem—and 
which will not, she thinks, be found 
irrelevant in this present context. 


The third edition of The Coal 
Question: An Inquiry Concerning the 
Progress of the Nation, and the Prob- 
able Exhaustion of our Coal-mines, by 
the late Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 
has been edited and thoroughly re- 
vised by Professor A. W. Flux. The 
editor says : “In all changes the pur- 
pose in view has been the reproduc- 
tion of Jevons’s book, with the 
additional information necessary to 
adapt it for use in reference to the 
current situation and with the least 
change consistent with that general 
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Electrical Engineering 


Mr. G. D. Aspinall Parr, who is 
Head of the Electrical Engineering 
Department at Leeds University, has 
written an extensive treatise on 
Electrical Engineering in Theory and 
Practice. ‘The Author’s Preface to 
the volume sets out the aims with 
which he has gone to work. 


‘“‘The rapid progress made in the past 
decade, and still taking place, in the 
application of ,pure science to industrial 
purposes, particularly electrical engineer- 
ing, may be some excuse for presenting 
the present work to the technical world. 


“In it a considerable departure has 
been made from other works of similar 
nature published up to the present. This 
will be evident by the inclusion of funda- 
mental matter which, although elementary 
in nature, is important, and should be 
known by an electrical engineer; also 
from the order in which the subjects have 
been dealt with, and in which they may 
most profitably be read. 


“‘ Further, every endeavour has been 
made to produce a work which, while 
being fully up to date, excludes all his- 
torical matter and obsolete appliances, 
except in a very few cases where they 
embody important principles. 


‘‘ Numerous references to current peri- 
odical technical literature have been made 
throughout the work, and all questions 
set for the Technological Examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, in the Preliminary, Ordinary, and 
Honours Grades of Electro-Technology 
up to date, are given at the end of the 
various chapters to the subject-matter of 
which they particularly relate.” 
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The Return to Protection 


A second edition has been called 
for of Professor William Smart’s 
Return to Protection which was first 
published in 1904 during the con- 
troversy on our fiscal policy. In his 
Preface to the new edition the author 
points out that he has not introduced 
any material changes, beyond bring- 
ing a few statistics up to date by 
footnotes. He says :— 


“The case for Free Trade has only 
been strengthened by the events of the 
past two years, and, although I might 
change the form, I do not think I should 
make any change in the substance. 


“I cannot see anything but a vast 
balance of good in a system which throws 
the weight of the competitive struggle on 
capital and organising brains—that is, on 
the factors most able to bear it—while it 
does so much for the consumer and for 
the working classes). When employers 
‘make money’ in this country, we may 
be pretty certain, in the majority of cases, 
that they deserve it; that they have done 
so by increasing productive power and 
lowering cost, not by partial monopoly 
and taxation of other classes, and that 
their prosperity has been accompanied by 
lowered prices, and generally, by higher 
wages. This seems to me the shortest 
way of demonstrating to our electoral 
masters that the interests sometimes mis- 
chievously opposed as ‘capital’ and 
‘labour’ are, if not identical, at least 
parallel. 


“In this book, I have to deal with in- 
ternational trade alone, and here all I 
have been concerned to prove is the 
simple proposition that, in the circum- 
stances of to-day as in the very different 
circumstances of sixty years ago, Free 
Trade is the policy for Great Britain.” 
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Our Hospitals and 
Charities 


This is a monthly journal with a 
threefold aim. It records the news 
of the month in all departments of 
the great world of charity, it describes 
in a new and interesting manner, by 
beautifully illustrated articles, the 
work of particular institutions, and it 
serves as a medium for the views of 
the vast public that subscribes to our 
various hospitals and charities. Lead- 
ing articles are written each month 
by experts. The journal discourages 
indiscriminate charity, and serves as 
a guide to those institutions doing 
noble work. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 


The changes that have been made 
in the new issue of this work of 
reference are of such an important 
character that we may be excused 
for again referring to them. 

In compliance with influential sug- 
gestions from America, separate 
notices have been introduced of the 
States comprised in the American 
Union, on the same lines, as far as 
practicable, as the section dealing 
with the United States as a whole. 
As these States are, in the main, 
quite as important as the separate 
States of the German Confederation, 
this step will be regarded as justifi- 
able. In view of this important 
modification and for other reasons, 
a re-arrangement of the contents has 
been introduced, under which, in the 
British edition, the British Empire 
comes first, the United States second, 
and other countries third, 
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The Editors have received from 
the Governors and Secretaries of many 
of the States of the Union a generous 
response to their request for informa- 
tion. 

In other sections of the Year-Book 
the important events of the past year 
have necessitated many modifications. 
The results of the dissolution of the 
union between Sweden and Norway, 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the upheaval in Russia, the 
mission to Tibet, the ecclesiastical 
changesin France, the recent election 
in the United Kingdom, and other 
important events have all been duly 
incorporated. For revision of the 
section devoted to religion in France 
we are indebted to Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley. The developments and 
modifications of the Colonial Empires 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States have been 
noted, while throughout important 
changes and additions have been 
effected, all, it is hoped, in the way 
of improvement. Under the super- 
vision of Mr. Fred T. Jane, the Navy 
Sections of the various States have 
been thoroughly brought up-to-date. 
There are other tables in the Intro- 
duction dealing with matters of 
public interest, and maps and dia- 
grams showing, among other things, 
the new Barotseland boundary ; the 
political changes in the Far East ; 
the new provinces in N.W. Canada ; 
the subdivision of Bengal ; the tariff 
chart of the world; the economic 
development of the United States ; 
economic aspects of the United 
States; and the Races of Russia. 
Special attention is directed to the 
“ Additions and Corrections” giving 
the latest statistics, among others the 
preliminary results of the recent 
German Census, 


Macmillan’s 
Cabinet Library 
An Amended Offer 


Many letters have reached the pub- 
lishers from persons who already 
possess some of the works which have 
been included in The Cabinet Library, 
asking whether other books may not 
be substituted. The correspondents 
quite naturally object to purchase 
duplicates, and it is obvious that in 
many instances this objection alone 
prevents would-be purchasers from 
giving their order for the set. 

The publishers have pleasure in 
announcing that they have decided to 
amend their offer to meet these cases, 
The purchaser will be at liberty to 
select from Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.’s catalogue any reasonable num- 
ber of volumes (of the same monetary 
value) to be substituted for those in 
The Cabinet Library which he has 
already on his shelves, The selling 
price of the volumes in the special 
Library binding must be taken as 
equivalent to those in the ordinary 
cloth binding, and it should further be 
noted that substituted volumes can 
only be supplied in the bindings of the 
ordinary editions. 

A complete list of the contents of 
the Library, and full details of the 
scheme, have been given in previous 
issues of our Monthly List. It may 
be well to state again that the books 
and bookcase are sent carriage paid on 
receipt of the first payment of five 
shillings, and an agreement to pay the 
balance of the purchase-money by a 
system of easy monthly instalments. 
Full particulars of the method of 
purchase (which must be arranged 
through a bookseller) and of the form 
of the Library are given in a descrip- 
tive pamphlet, which contains speci- 
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men pages of many of the books, and a 
photographic reproduction, in colours, 
of the bookcase and its contents. This 
pamphlet can be obtained at all the 
principal booksellers’ throughout the 
country, or direct from the publishers, 


Some Books from America 


In Quest of Light, by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, is a small volume 
of papers which have previously ap- 
peared, chiefly in the form of letters 
to a leading American paper. Their 
aim is a practical one, namely, to 
help the many seekers after light on 
the religious question. No theory is 
propounded, but the writer hopes 
that they will assist in clearing the 
position, in pointing to the right 
line of inquiry, and in guarding 
against false lures. 


The handsome commemoration 
edition of The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by Dr. Albert H. 
Smyth, which is to be completed in ten 
volumes, is appearing with regularity 
at the rate of one volume a month. 
The sixth volume, recently issued, 
covers the years from 1773 to 1776. 
The wide range of Franklin’s interests, 
as shown in his voluminous corre- 
spondence with notabilities in Europe 
as well as in his own country, are as 
prominent in this volume as in those 
that have preceded it. 


A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama 
has been prepared by Mr. Mont- 
omery Schuyler, sometime Fellow in 
Acieaies Languages in Columbia 
University. The catalogue has been 
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made as complete as possible. Par- 
ticulars are given of the various 
editions and translations of the dramas 
that have appeared, and of what has 
been written concerning them. The 
volume is provided with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the dramatic litera- 
ture of India. 


An Elementary Logic, by Professor 
J. E. Russell, has been prepared, says 
the author, as an aid to young students 
“in gaining a comprehension of the 
essential principles of correct think- 
ing.” Professor Russell also hopes 
that the little volume will be of assist- 
ance to those teachers who find the 
use of a text-book in this subject 
advantageous. In treatment the book 
follows the main tradition of logical 
doctrine, with such modifications as 
the author’s experience as a teacher 
has led him to make. 


Dynamic Factors in Education, by 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the 
University of Wisconsin, is a work 
that urges the view “ that the motor 
and physical factors in teaching should 
receive more attention than they now 
do in most places.” It should prove 
of interest to all who are charged with 
the care and educational training of 
the young. In the first part an en- 
deavour has been made to show how 
the requirements of dynamic educa- 
tion can be provided for in all de- 
partments of school work, while in 
the second part the relation between 
fatigue and activity is considered. 


The Dynamics of Living Matter, 
by Mr. Jacques Loeb, the well- 
known Professor of Physiology in 
the University of California, is the 
eighth volume issued in the Columbia 
University Biological Series. The 


work is based on a _ series of 
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Lectures delivered at Columbia 
University in 1902. “In preparing 
the book,” says the author, “ I have 
tried to give a somewhat more com- 
plete survey of the field of experi- 
mental biology than was possible in 
the lectures, without, however, trying 
to alter their character.” 


The Biology of the Frog, by Dr. 
S. J. Holmes, Assistant Professor of 
Zoology in Wisconsin University, is, 
says the author, more suitable for use 
as a text in college or university 
classes than in high schools, although 
it is hoped that it will prove of 
service to teachers in high schools 
where the frog is studied in the 
course of zoology. 


In An Introduction to Astronomy, by 
Professor F. R. Moulton, of Chicago 
University, an attempt has been made 
to give an account of the present state 
of the science that can be easily 
comprehended by the student with- 
out mathematical or extensive scien- 
tific training. The author hopes that 
the beginner will also obtain from it 
some knowledge of scientific achieve- 
ments, and of the spirit which inspires 
scientific work. Numerous brief his- 
torical references have been introduced 
to show by what steps the marvellous 
results of astronomical investigations 
have been reached. 


Professor L. H. Bailey’s book on 
Plant-Breeding is already well known 
among horticulturists in this country. 
The fourth edition contains a new 
chapter on current plant-breeding 
practice, which discusses, among other 
topics, the work of Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank in California, to which attention 
has been so prominently drawn in 
Mr. Harwood’s recent volume on 
New Creations in Plant Life, 
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A group of books of economic and 
political interest may complete our 
notes on recent American publica- 
tions, Municipal Ownership in Great 
Britain, by Professor H. R. Meyer, 
should attract the attention of the 
many students of a question which is 
much to the fore in these days. The 
author has been studying the con- 
ditions for many years, and gives an 
exhaustive account of British methods. 
A Living Wage, by Professor John A. 
Ryan, discusses the problem from its 
ethical and economic aspects. The 
author’s Preface states :—‘ While in- 
sisting that every labourer has a right 
to at least a Living Wage, the author 
does not commit himself to the view 
that this quantity of remuneration is 
full and adequate justice in the case of 
any class of labourers. His concern is 
solely with the ethical minimum.” Mr. 
Waldo H. Sherman has prepared his 
book on Civics: Studies in American 
Citizenship to meet the demand for a 
manual suitable for students of the 
subject in high and secondary schools, 
where it has been much neglected. 
The book is the outgrowth of prac- 
tical work, and it will be found that 
the arrangement of the text has fol- 
lowed, as nearly as possible, the order 
in which the subjects would naturally 
arise. The latest volume of The 
Citizen’s Library is Professor H. C, 
Taylor’s work on Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which aims at setting forth 
the fundamental economic principles 
which, when carefully followed, lead 
the way to success. Another purpose 
that has been held in mind by the 
author is so to analyse the conditions 
of agricultural production that those 
who make the laws, which are in- 
tended to adjust the economic rela- 
tions of those engaged in this industry, 
may act intelligently. 
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ART 
Burne-Jones. Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. With 41 


Photogravures and other Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Gilt 
tops. 30s. net. [May 8. 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum. A Descrip- 
tion and a Catalogue. Second Edition, 
Revised throughout. By W. G. 
Rawlinson, 8vo. 20s. net. 


[May 22. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Evelyn’s Diary. New Edition in ‘Yhree 
Volumes, with Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. With photogravure 
portraits, contemporary views of locali- 
ties, maps, and facsimile title-pages. 
8vo. 318. 6d. net. 


** Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 
100 sets. 3 vols. £3 35. nete 
Everstey Serizs. New Vo. 


Carperon. Eight Dramas of Calderon. 


Freely Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. [May 25. 


Franxun., The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin. Collected and Edited, with 
a Life and Introduction, by Albert 
Henry Smyth. In 10 vols. Medium 
8vo. Volume VI. 1773—1776. 
12s, 6d. net. May 4. 


Scuuyter. A Bibliography of the 
Sanskrit Drama. With an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of the Dramatic Litera- 
ture of India. By Montgomery 
Schuyler, Jr.. A.M. Medium 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. [May ts. 


Wynouam. Remsard and ‘La Pleéiade.’ 
With Selections from their Poetry and 
some ‘Translations in the Original 
Metres. By George Wyndham. 
Crown 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
TRAVEL 


Encush Men or Lerrers 
New Vou. 


Pater. Walter Pater. By A. C. 
Benson, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


[May 11 

















BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
TRAVEL—Continued 


Fortescue. 4 History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortes- 
cue. Vol. IV. [1793-1801.] Two 
parts. 8vo. 


Hicuways and Byways Series 


New Voi. 
Treves. Highways and Byways in 
Dorset.. By Sir Frederick Treves. 


Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


4 History of the English Church. Edited 
by Dean Stephens and the Rev. W. 
Hunt, D.Litt. In 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. VII. The English Church. 
From the Accession of George I. to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century 
(1714—1800). By the late Rev. 
Canon John H. Overton, D.D., and 
the Rey. Frederic Relton, A.K.C. 
78. 6d. [May 4. 


Lea. A History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages. By Henry Charles Lea. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 318. 6d. net. 

[May 15. 


Vol. V. completing the work. 


Paut. A History of Modern England. 
By Herbert Paul. In 5 volumes. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Repespare (Lorp). The Garter Mission 
to Fapan. By Lord Redesdale, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Author of ‘ Tales 
of Old Japan.’ Extra crown 8vo. 


Roscoz. The Life &F Experiences of Sir 


Henry Enfield Roscoe, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S. . Written by Himself. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Il- 
lustrations. 8vo. 128. net. 


[May 11. 
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Saintssury. A History of English Prosody 
from the 12th Century to the Present 
Day. By George Saintsbury, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 
10s. net. [May 1. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World, for the Year 1906. Edited 
by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the 
assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, M.A., 
LL.B. Revised after Official Re- 
turns. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [May 22. 


POETRY 


Pocxet TEnnyson 


Tennyson’s Complete Works. In § vols. 
Printed on India Paper. Fceap. 8vo. 
With full gilt backs and gilt tops. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. net; Limp Leather, 
3s. net each. 


Contents of Volumes. 


Vol. I., Juvenilia and English Idyls. 
[May 1. 
Vol. II., In Memoriam, Maud, and 
other Poems. [May 15. 
Vol. III., Ballads and other Poems. 
[June 1. 
Vol. IV., Idylls of the King. 
Vol. V., Dramas. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Couett. A Handbook of British Inland 
Birds. By Anthony Collett. With 
Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs 
by Eric Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[May 1. 


FICTION 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. With 
Coloured Illustrations by Simon Har- 
mon Vedder. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [May 15. 

Lever. Lord Kilgobbin. By Charles 
Lever. With 18 Illustrations by Luke 
Fildes, R.A. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. 

[May 15. 

Lever. Tom Burke of ‘Ours. By 
Charles Lever. With 44 Illustrations 
by Phiz. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[May t. 

Lonc. The Way of the Gods. By 
John Luther Long, Author of ‘ Heim- 
weh,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Wrong Envelope and 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 
[May 29. 


MotesworTu. 
other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPORT 
Betpam AND Fry. Great Bowlers and 
Fielders: Their Methods at a Glance. 
By George W. Beldam and Charles 
B. Fry. Illustrated by about 400 
Action-Photographs. Medium 8vo. 
21s. net. 


THE HORSE 


Fisner, Through the Stable and Saddle- 
Room. By Arthur T. Fisher (late 
21st Hussars). New Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, [May 11. 


SIXPENNY SERIES 
New Vot. 


Rowntree. Betting &F Gambling: A 
National Evil. By B. Seebohm Rown- 


tree, Author of * Poverty.’ Medium 
8vo. Sewed, 6d. [May 15. 
GARDENING 


Garpen Crart SERIES 


Baney. Plant-breeding; being Six Lectures 
upon the Ameliorationof Domestic Plants. 
By L. H. Bailey. Fourth Edition, 


with a New Chapter on Current Plant- 
breeding Practice. Illustrated. Crown 
8yvo. 


58. net. 


[May 18. 
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THEOLOGY 


Event. An Enquiry into the Evidential 
Value of Prophecy. Being the Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1904. By E. A. 
Edghill, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. With 
Preface by the Rt. Rev. H. E. Ryle, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [May 18. 


Smite. In Quest of Life. By Goldwin 
Smith. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
[May 25. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


Bosanguet. The Standard of Life, and 
other Reprinted Essays. By Helen 
Bosanquet. 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 

[May 4. 

Jevons. The Coal Question. An In- 
quiry Concerning the Progress of the 
Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion 
of our Coal-mines. By the late 
W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. Edited by 
A. W. Flux, M.A. Third Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 

Mever. Municipal Ownership in Great 
Britain. By Hugo Richard Meyer, 
sometime Assistant Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of 
Chicago. Crewa 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 

[May t. 

Ryan. 4 Living Wace: its Ethical and 
Economic Aspects. By Professor John 
A. Ryan. With an Introduction by 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [May 18. 

Suerman. Civics: Studies in American 
Citizenship. By Waldo H. Sherman. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, net. [May 8. 

Smart. The Return to Protection. B 
William Smart, M.A. Second Edition, 
Extra crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Tue Citizen’s Lisrary. New Vor. 


Taytor. An Introduction to the Study of 
Agricultural Economics. By Henry C. 
Taylor, M.S.Agr., Ph.D. Crown 
Svo. 58. net. [May 8. 
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MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 


A System of Gynaecology. By many 
writers. Edited by T. Clifford All- 
butt, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
&c., W. S. Playfair, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and Thomas Watts Eden, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Second Edition. 8vo. 253s. 
net. [June 8. 

Lockyer. Stonehenge and other British 
Stone Monuments Astronomically Con 
sidered. By Sir Norman Lockyer, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated. Medium 
8vo. 10s. net. [June 8. 

Locxwoop. Appendicitis: its Pathology 
and Surgery. By Charles Barrett 
Lockwood, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc. Second 
Edition. 8vo. ros, net. [May 8. 


Cotumsia University BroLoGicaL 


Series. VIII. 


Lors. The Dynamics of Living Matter. 
By Jacques Loeb, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [May 11. 

Mathematical Papers for Admission into 
the Royal Military Academy and the 
Royal Military College for the Years 
1896—1905. Edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith, B.A., LL.M. Crown 8vo. 
6s. [May 11. 

Moutton. An Introduction to Astronomy. 
By Forest Ray Moulton, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Chicago. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. net. [May 22. 


LOGIC 
Russert. An Elementary Logic. By 
Professor John Edward Russell, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. [May 18. 


EDUCATION 


O’Suea. Dynamic Factors in Education. 
By M. V. O’Shea, Professor of the 
Science and Art of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


[May 11. 


CLASSIFIED LIST 
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. 
EncusH Literature FOR SECONDARY 
Scuoots. New Votumes 


Kingsley’s Andromeda. With the Story 
of Perseus Prefixed. Edited for 
Schools by George Yeld, M.A. Globe 
8vo. Limp cloth. 1s. [May 25. 

Perry. The Boys’ Odyssey. By Walter 
Copland Perry. Edited for Schools, 
with Introduction, etc., by T.S. Peppin, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, Limp cloth. 1s, 6d. 

[May 11. 

SuaxespearE. 4 Midsummer - Night's 
Dream. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, etc., by P. T. Cres- 
well, M.A. Globe 8vo. Limp cloth. 
Is. [June 8. 

SuHakesPEarE. Select Scenes and Passages 
Jrom the English Historical Plays. 
Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. Globe 
8vo. Limp cloth. trod. [May 8. 


Grecory AND Simmons. Lessons in Science. 
A Preliminary Course of Physics and 
Chemistry. By Professor R. A. 
Gregory, F.R.A.S., and A. T. Sim- 
mons, B.Sc. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[May 22. 

Hatt anv Stevens, 4 School Geometry. 
Part II, Areas of Rectilineal Figures, 
By. H. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. 


Stevens, M.A. Globe 8vo. Sewed, 
6d. [April 27. 
as. 6d. PRIZE LIBRARY 


NEW VOLS. 

Howe. 4 Study of the Sky. By Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Howe. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[May 4. 

A School 

Illus- 


Jaéserns. The New Pupil: 
Story. By Raymond Jacberns. 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[May 4. 

Mircuert. The Adventures of Frangois, 
Foundling, Thief, Fuggler, and Fencing- 
Master during the French Revolution. 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[May 4. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Cuurcuitt. Lord Randolph Churchill. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
In 2 vols. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


Parts I.-X. and Vol. I. now Ready 

Guapstone. The Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone. By John Morley, M.P. In 
15 Monthly Parts. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 
neteach. Volumel. 5s.net. Case for 
binding Vol. I., gd. net. [April 27. 

Hart. 4 People at School. By H. 
Fielding Hall, Author of ‘The Soul 
of a People.’ 8vo. 10s. net. 


Ranpatt-Maclver. Medieval Rhodesia. 
By David Randall-Maclver, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S., Author of ¢ Libyan 
Notes.’ Fully illustrated. Demy 4to. 
20s. net. 

Swewicx. Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With 


Portraits. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


Tempre. Memoirs of Archbishop Temple. 
By Seven Friends. Edited by E. G. 
Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter. With 
Photogravure and other LIllustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


‘THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


Henson. Religion in the Schools. Addresses . 


on Fundamental Christianity delivered 
in S. Margaret’s, Westminster, during 
Lent, 1906. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Hon. D.D., Canon of West- 


minster. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Sturt. Idola Theatri: A Criticism of 
Oxford Thought and Thinkers from 
the Standpoint of Personal Idealism. 
By Henry Sturt. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Wurtwortx. Christian Thought on 
Present-Day Questions. Sermons on 
Special Occasions. By William Allen 
Whitworth, M.A. With a Preface 
by the Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Curzon (Lorp). Lord Curzon in India. 
Being a Selection from his Speeches 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, 
Explanatory Notes, and an Index, and 
with an Introduction by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, K.C.S.I. 8vo. 128. net. 


Hurron. Brief Literary Criticisms. By 
the late Richard Holt Hutton. Selected 
from The Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. With 

Globe 8vo. 


Portrait. 48. net. 


*.* Containing Criticisms on Dickens, 
Scott, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and others. 


FICTION 


Wister. Lady Baltimore. By Owen 
Wister, Author of ‘The Virginian,’ 
etc., etc. With Illustrations by Vernon 
Howe Bailey and Lester Ralph. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 


Austin. The Door of Humility. By 
Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Cuurcuit:. The Title Mart. A Comedy 
in Three Acts. By Winston Churchill. 
Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


Harpy. The Dynasts. A Drama of 
the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 
Acts, and 130 Scenes. By Thomas 
Hardy. Part Second. Crown 8vo. 
48. 6d. net. 


Puiturs. Nero. 
Crown 8vo. 


By Stephen Phillips. 
48. 6d. net. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN AND CO.,, Limitep, 














For Domestic Pets.- 


More clothes are rubbed away in the tub than are used 
in fair wear and tear. Sunlight Soap does away with 
rubbing and scrubbing, the evils of many a washing. 
Rub Sunlight Soap well on the clothes, soak them, and 
a good rinsing will leave them clean. Not so with common 
soaps, they make washing drudgery and wear linen to shreds. 


Sunlight Soap is always pure. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 

















Everyone interested in Old Age: Pensions 


should write to the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


for particulars of their 


NON-FORFEITABLE PROVISIONS FOR 
AGE - = 


Payments of 410 per annum (and pro rata) secure a 
PENSION to commence at any time desired, or a CASH 
PAYMENT ina lieu thereof. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION is necessary, and 
in the event of death before the Pension is entered upon, 
ALL PREMIUMS PAID ARE RETURNED. 


Examples at age 25 next birthday for payment of £10 per annum :— 
MALE. 


Pension 
8 


FEMALE. 


Pension 
£25 15 


Premium 
ceasing age 
50—51 


Premium 
ceasing age 
50. 


Write for full particulars to Department 4, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, NORWICH. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS (Fpr27:%) 


CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS Ltd., 
Vauxhall Works, Dollman Street, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY. 
JACK HINTON THE GUARDSMAN. 
ARTHUR O’LEARY. 
Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK. 
TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS.’ 
Illustrated by Pu1z. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. 
Illustrated by LUKE FILDEs. 








Bungalows. Greenhouses. Shooting Boxes. 
Studios. Billiard Rooms. 
Motor Car Houses. Loose Boxes, etc. 
Telegrams: *‘ BuxoaLows, Binminanam.” Telephone: 6149. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





ENGLAND'S BEST VALUE! 


‘BONCOLA’ 
TEA 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
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